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Canadian Journal of Psychology 


RESEARCH OBJECTIVES FOR SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY? 


J. D. KETCHUM 
University of Toronto 


THE social behaviour of man has been noted, commented upon, and genera- 
lized about at least since the time of Aristotle. Systematic observation of it, 
however, goes back less than a hundred years, while the accumulation of 
objectively verifiable data can scarcely be said to have begun before the 
present century. It is not surprising, therefore, that the findings of experi- 
mental social psychology are often insignificant, sometimes mutually con- 
tradictory, and lacking as a whole in any sense of coherence or direction. 

The scattered and aimless nature of most socio-psychological research 
up to 1931 was painfully evident in Gardner Murphy’s Experimental Social 
Psychology; so much so that, when the authors revised it in 1937, they 
abandoned any attempt at a handbook of experimental findings, and wrote 
a systematic treatise instead. This survey and others had some unifying 
effect, but the field as a whole still presents a very ragged appearance. 
Indeed, nothing is so well calculated to drive a promising student into some 
other area of specialization as letting him browse through the published 
researches in social psychology. The last three volumes of the Journal of 
Social Psychology do contain a number of researches on questions of some 
significance, but these are imbedded in a mass of all too familiar material— 
little studies on attitudes towards women in government positions, on the 
use of the “V for Victory” symbol by advertisers, on sex differences in 
opinion about this or that issue, on the factors which make women appear 
beautiful, on the first names preferred for girls and for boys (Robert is 
the most popular boy’s name, and Jean the most popular girl’s). Other 
studies leave the inescapable impression of owing their existence to the 
author’s possession of an instrument of some sort—a scale for morale, or 
interest in sports, or attitudes towards petting—which is zealously applied 
to men and women students, white and coloured students, bright and dull 
students, urban and rural students, freshmen and seniors, and then revised 
on the basis of an item analysis and applied all over again. 

The picture in Canada differs only in the fact that our researches are 
scanty as well as scattered, deficient as well as diffuse. In 1939 Professor 
N. W. Morton and I compiled a bibliography of Canadian psychological 
research, and the social section of it is depressing reading, even when one 


1Paper read at the Annual Meeting of the Canadian Psychological Association, 
Ottawa, April 10-12, 1947. 
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considers the difficulties of doing any research at many of our universities. 
Only in one field, the social development of the pre-school child, is there 
any semblance of coherence or continuity ; the rest of the material is frankly 
a hodge-podge. I am not criticizing any of these studies in themselves ; they 
are often interesting and capably handled. What I am concerned about is 
their appallingly miscellaneous character, the apparent lack of any major 
problems on which social psychology might focus. This raggedness seems 
to me a more serious matter here than in the United States; with their 
enormous resources, Americans can afford, better than we, some dissipation 
of effort. 

I am not, however, an advocate of rigid, overall planning in this field. 
Most social scientists are radical enough to approve of social planning in 
general, but with respect to research they are usually determined upholders 
of free enterprise. What I have in mind is merely the formulation of certain 
general objectives, in the hope that a future list of our social researches will 
look less like a salvage dump. I had little sense of direction myself before 
the war, and it is possible that others are in like case. I want, therefore, 
to suggest two aims for research in social psychology, one local and prac- 
tical, the other long-range and universal. 

1. Research on Canadian Social Problems. My first suggestion is a 
simple one; that psychologists should play their part in investigating and 
solving some of our specifically Canadian social problems. We have not 
done so in the past; the small amount of research that has been attempted 
has been largely the work of sociologists, economists, and other social scien- 
tists. There have been good reasons for our inactivity, but it has had un- 
fortunate results; in the important Carnegie study of Canadian-American 
relations, for example, it was a political scientist, not a social psychologist, 
who was invited to write the section on Canadian attitudes towards the 
United States. There is not time to survey the Canadian problems which 
cry out for psychological study, and there is no need to do so, for a sug- 
gestive outline by Professor R. B. MacLeod is to appear in a forthcoming 
issue of this journal. I will merely mention one or two as illustrations. 

We have among our twelve million population as many ethnic and cul- 
tural sub-groups as there are in the United States, but one looks almost in 
vain for psychological studies of their capacities, their attitudes, or the 
particular pressures and tensions to which they are exposed. Our unique 
division into French- and English-speaking Canadians has captured the 
attention of historians, economists, and political scientists, but the only 
important studies which deal seriously with psychological factors have been 
made by three American scholars in other disciplines. The 125,000 Canadian 
Indians are forgotten men as far as psychologists are concerned ; in a recent 
article I have suggested a few of the studies that can and should be made. 
Industrial conflict is another immediate and pressing problem; we have 
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industrial relations institutes in a few universities, but so far the contri- 
butions of psychologists are not impressive. The only detailed study I have 
seen of labour-management relations in a Canadian plant was done by a 
graduate in economics. We have made a few conventional investigations 
of juvenile delinquency, but have almost nothing to contribute on the 
etiology of crime, its meaning to the criminal, the effects of imprisonment 
or the problems of rehabilitation and re-education. 

Then there are the fields of political behaviour, of public opinion and 
its determinants, of the effects of social change on family and other relation- 
ships, of class and regional antagonisms. In every one of these areas 
psychological factors lie at the centre of the problems, and we now have 
enough psychologists, trained or in training, to make at least a start at 
studying them. In any case, the next time we encourage a graduate student 
to do a thesis on the most popular boys’ and girls’ names in Toronto or in 
Vancouver, it will not be for lack of more significant problems. 

Two points should be added about research of this sort. First, that none 
of these problems is purely psychological ; all require the joint efforts of 
economists, sociologists, anthropologists, and others for their solution. Co- 
operative research presents notorious difficulties, but we should never cease 
striving for it; in the meantime, studies of the psychological aspects will 
have definite value, and the job will not greatly suffer through being done 
piecemeal. The second point is that many of these investigations involve 
travel and other expenses, provision for which has been lacking in the past. 
The situation, however, has changed considerably. Universities are becom- 
ing more generous to research, and in the three fields of ethnic groups, the 
Canadian Indian, and crime and its treatment, we now have federal depart- 
ments or branches planning new approaches and seeking reliable data and 
expert assistance. The Canadian Citizenship Branch of the Department of 
the Secretary of State, for instance, is in need of an index of assimilation 
applicable to “New Canadians” ; this may have to be a joint undertaking, 
but there is no reason why psychologists should not adapt their measure- 
ment techniques to such a problem. Where governments want work to be 
done, support in some form will be forthcoming, and those who mistrust 
government connections may be reminded that the Canadian Social Science 
Research Council exists to sponsor significant social studies. 

2. Research on the Socialization Process. The second suggestion I wish 
to make is broader and more fundamental, raising questions which concern 
not only Canada, but the world, and which only social psychology can 
finally answer. Last year a distinguished Canadian, Dr. G. Brock Chisholm, 
aroused warm discussion by his provocative observations on man’s chances 
of surviving even a few years longer on this planet. This is not the place to 
discuss the merits of his thesis, nor can they be profitably discussed by 
psychologists, since the thesis rests almost exclusively on psychiatric in- 
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sights, not on research findings. What Dr. Chisholm actually did for social 
psychologists, it seems to me, was to tell us what we should be working at, 
to make clear to us what are the fundamental questions which we have to 
answer. 

Huinan beings today are busily preparing to destroy their civilization 
as rapidly and completely as possible, and they are doing so because they 
are unable to solve a series of interrelated problems in human relations. 
These problems have emerged because of the widening gap between our 
rapidly advancing technical achievements and the practices, attitudes, and 
beliefs which hold sway in non-technical fields, most of them derived from 
the experience of past generations. So much is commonly agreed. Dr. 
Chisholm’s view, if I may try to paraphrase it, is that our inability to deal 
effectively with this range of problems, from discrimination in the play- 
ground to global rivalry between nations, is due to the effects of what we 
call socialization—the long process of training and indoctrination, formal 
and informal, by means of which each human generation moulds the follow- 
ing one in its own image. Exposure to this process affects the child in two 
ways, one direct, the other indirect. In the first place, he acquires, before 
he can reason for himself, a frame of reference composed of traditional 
definitions, action patterns, stereotypes and rationalizations from which it 
is almost impossible for him later to escape. Thus he cannot change his 
ways, even if he wants to. In the second place, the process of training itself 
involves so many frustrations that he grows up the kind of person who 
requires scapegoats of some sort, who must have out-groups to despise and 
tyrannize over, or to hate and fear. Thus he is averse to changing his ways, 
even if he could. 

How far these views are valid we cannot say, and this is precisely the 
challenge which they present to social psychologists. For they reveal to us 
more clearly than ever before how pitifully little we really know about 
socialization or its effects. We have, it is true, a general picture of child 
development which tends to support Dr. Chisholm’s first point. The child, 
we think, starts out almost infinitely plastic as regards his habits, attitudes, 
and sentiments, but that plasticity does not last. Most adults have lost it; 
nothing is harder than to change their habits of working, eating or smoking, 
or their ways of thinking about the British Empire, the Church, the com- 
munists, or the capitalists. What goes on in the meantime, however, is 
almost a closed book to us; no one really knows how even one child grows 
up in our society, how he becomes the kind of person he does become. Plas- 
ticity is apparently lost merely through living, through having to act in 
some way, perceive, think, and believe in some way. The patterns adopted 
are “learned,” thereby placing other, equally possible patterns outside the 
scope of learning. Behaviour, in other words, is coagulative ; it cannot long 
remain fluid, labile, free-flowing, but sets, hardens, cakes, crystallizes into 
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more or less rigid forms. And these define the world for the individual; 
positively, by determining his perceptions of it and his reactions to it; 
negatively, by excluding alternative forms of perception and reaction. 

So much we know in general about social learning, and its significance 
in a quickly changing world is disturbingly obvious. When one asks for 
specific detail, however, the answers are almost all negative. How rapidly 
does this hardening process take place? When is it so advanced as to make 
radical change unlikely? We do not know. Why are some elements in the 
child’s social milieu accepted and fixated, while others are rejected? Again, 
we do not know. The literature is full of assertions that the attitudes in- 
stilled earliest are the most lasting and resistant to change. Has this ever 
been objectively verified? Not to my knowledge. We think that emotional 
rapport and identification play a large part in making attitudes contagious, 
but we have little objective knowledge of what either process means or how 
it works. We feel sure that parents and others often transmit their attitudes 
unconsciously, or even when they are trying not to, but we can only guess 
how this takes place. What is the latent content, as distinguished from the 
manifest content, of our formal education in history, literature, and civics? 
We suspect that it lies at the root of much of our national, racial, and class 
bias, but no one yet knows what really happens in even one grade school 
class-room. 

And what of change itself? For people do change, gradually or sud- 
denly, in spite of Dr. Chisholm. How are such changes brought about? 
How deep do they go? How long do they last? We have little idea. John 
Dewey long ago recognized the critical problems that are now upon us, 
and urged us to educate our children for a world of change, not of stability. 
Do we yet know the formula for such education? The same experts who 
advise more trial and error and less suggestion in the schools insist that the 
child’s security, whatever that is, depends upon certainty, regularity, rou- 
tine, and stability. Would a child brought up in a deliberately inconstant 
environment be better or worse prepared for a radically changing world? 
Our nursery schools cannot tell us, for they are not experimental schools ; 
variations in routine are taboo. 

We know scarcely any more about the frustration-aggression hypo- 
thesis, in spite of the amount that has been written on it. How is undis- 
charged aggression stored up? Where is it when it is not being expressed ? 
The only answer my students have been able to find is that it is “latent.” 
A typical answer. Does free expression of aggression against frustrating 
parents or playmates really remove it by catharsis? The evidence is con- 
flicting. Are the most frustrated children actually the most aggressive 
adults? We talk as though they were, but we do not know. The Tasmanians, 
we are told, were devoted to their children and rarely punished them, but 
engaged in perpetual inter-tribal warfare. On the other hand, the Australian 
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Aranda, who inflicted all kinds of deprivations on their children, and fol- 
lowed up with initiation ceremonies of the most prolonged, drastic, and 
cruel type, had never heard of war until the whites came. Many similar 
contradictions make it evident that we do not yet know what is frustrating 
and what is not. 

One could continue almost indefinitely, but I have said enough to sug- 
gest the limitless possibilities for research in social psychology. The mere 
existence of so many unsolved problems is enough to tell us that their 
solution will not be easy. But Canadian psychology is growing up, and we 
need not fear to tackle even extremely difficult questions. Whatever we 
do in the first area I mentioned will help to make Canada a better country 
to live in—at least as desirable an aim as that of increasing its war-readi- 
ness. Anything we can contribute on the second series of problems will be 
a definite step towards making social psychology a real science, and will be 
eagerly studied by alert scholars everywhere. Our resources are still small; 
they will be most effective if intelligently aimed. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 


The following preliminary announcements of international psychological meet- 
ings to be held in 1948 are brought to the attention of members of the Canadian 
Psychological Association : 


(1) THE TWELFTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PSY- 
CHOLOGY will be held in Edinburgh, Scotland, from July 23 to 
July 29, 1948. 


(2) THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON MENTAL HYGIENE 
will be held in London, August, 1948. 





A SELECTIVE SURVEY OF THE WECHSLER-BELLEVUE 
SECTION OF RAPAPORT’S DIAGNOSTIC PSYCHOLOGICAL 
TESTING'* 


FRANCES S. ALEXANDER, EILEEN CRUTCHLOW AND 
MARY HOFFMANN 


Montreal 


Rapaport’s Diagnostic Psychological Testing has, since its publication, 
achieved wide publicity. Some herald the contribution as an outstanding 
advance in clinical techniques; others are severely critical of the methods 
employed and controls used. The reader cannot but be impressed by much 
of the test rationale published in these volumes, nor can he escape being 
overwhelmed by the 2,000 odd pages which leave him confused and be- 
wildered. We shall leave to others the critical evaluation of the adequacy 
of the control group and the soundness of the statistical methods used (2 
and 3). We hold with Brown (1) that the language, its weightiness and 
cumbersomeness, so confuse the reader that he completes his study of the 
text with the feeling that little is retained for practical application. The 
present study arose from the need to sift out the tremendous amount of 
material and to impart it to graduate students specializing in clinical 
psychology. As a first attempt, only the chapter on the Bellevue-Wechsler 
scale was studied. 

The method of study, about to be described, was a real learning situa- 
tion and the experiment was worthwhile if for no other reason than that 
the instructor and the students in the seminar felt that at its completion 
they could retain some consistent information relating to the diagnostic use 
of the Bellevue-Wechsler scale as presented by Rapaport. 


METHOD 


Each conclusion for every nosological group and each subtest was 
written separately on a 3” x 5” card. Wherever the conclusion pertained 
to two or more nosological groups the card was duplicated. The cards were 
sorted according to nosological groups and sub-classified according to 
subtests. Whenever conclusions were repetitious, one card (with the best 
sense and wording) was retained. All told, over three hundred cards were 
sorted. It was found that the first sorting yielded little in clarity. In short, 
several sortings and readings of the cards had to be made before the material 
began to “sink in” with some coherence. Cards which contained incompre- 
hensible statements (there were many) were set aside and have been 
retained for further study. Checking back with the text was a regular pro- 
cedure whenever it was felt that taking conclusions out of context led to 


1Paper read at the Annual Meeting of the Psychological Association of the 
Province of Quebec, April 19, 1947. 
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confusion. With each sorting much of the Rapaport rationale and results 
were retained. One might really call this procedure an experiment in 
learning. 


RESULTS 


In this paper we shall present our diagnostic synopses for two 
nosological categories only: depression and schizophrenia. It is hoped that 
this learning experiment will be continued for the other data which we have 
compiled and which we hope to present at a later time. Rapaport’s con- 
clusions were cross-checked against his own words and many inconsistencies 
and paradoxes were noted. These will be indicated in the results to follow. 

Depression. It is to be noted that no attempt was made to treat the 
question of differential diagnosis, that is, to distinguish between psychotic 
depression and involutional depression and between these two and neurotic 
Gepression. We also did not compare depression with the many sub-classes 
of schizophrenia as given by Rapaport. We were interested in basic diag- 
nostic conclusions supported by subtest scatter for the nosological group of 
depression in general. 

After several sortings for the depressive group and discarding cards on 
the criteria of repetitiousness, inconsistency, and incomprehensibility, we 
were left with twenty-four cards from which we drew the following con- 
clusions for the diagnosis of depression. 


1. Extreme depression impairs efficiency on performance subtests. 
There is a definite discrepancy between the level of a generally lowered 
verbal scale and the level of a still more seriously lowered performance 
scale. The performance scores are lowered in direct proportion to the extent 
cf the depression. 


2 (a) Verbal scale scatter. With regard to the generally lowered scores 
on the verbal scale, the following relative efficiency of depressives on the 
verbal subtests can be noted. There is more or less impairment on similari- 
ties and comprehension. Depressive psychotics are more impaired than 
depressive neurotics in verbal concepts as measured by similarities. There 
is striking impairment of digit span. Depressive psychotics most frequently 
show a much better digits forward score than digits backwards. There is 
lesser impairment on arithmetic. The information subtest is least diagnostic 
for depressives, although failures on the ten easy information items are 
characteristic. 

(b) Performance scale scatter. With regard to the extremely lowered 
scores on the performance scale, the following relative efficiency of depres- 
sives on the performance subtests can be noted. Depressive psychotics have 


picture arrangement scores well below their vocabulary scores with par- 
ticular deficiency on difficult items and poor performance on easy items. 
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Depressive psychotics have picture completion scores below the vocabu- 
lary level but not below the generally low level of all the performance sub- 
test scores. This general conclusion applies similarly to object assembly, 
digit symbols, and block design with the qualification about the two latter 
tests that the severity of the depression is indicated by the extent of im- 
pairment. We noted, however, an apparent contradiction to this in his 
general conclusions, for Rapaport in his summary states that there is no 
special impairment of the visual organization subtests for depressives 
(picture arrangement and picture completion) in contrast to schizophrenics. 
However, the graph on page 309 (4) shows more impairment (-2 to -6 
weighted score units) of picture arrangement and picture completion scores 
for depressives than for schizophrenics except the deteriorated schizophrenic 
groups (graphs, pages 302, 304, 306, and 307). 

(c) The difficulty in interpreting the conclusions in (a) and (0) is 
in trying to evaluate the discriminating adjectives used to qualify the degree 
of impairment, that is, “striking,” “much better,” “more or less,” “special.” 
Where a diagnostic assumption rests on such subjective criteria, it is rather 
difficult to be entirely objective about the evidence, particularly if there is 
a close diagnosis to be made from other symptomatic and behavioural data. 

Schizophrenia. In dealing with the schizophrenic group we were left 
with more cards than for the depressives (forty in all), due to Rapaport’s 
differential groupings of acute, chronic and deteriorated unclassified and 


” «6 


paranoid schizophrenics, as well as the simple and _ pre-schizophrenic 
classifications. We did not attempt to treat all these groups in detail but 
sought instead some over-all trend in scatter efficiency for schizophrenia in 
general. We noted differential trends where they seemed significant. Our 
results follow: 


1. Generalized lowering of verbal level below vocabulary level is a 
sign of psychosis, and its extreme an indicator of the schizophrenic dete- 
rioration process. Only schizophrenic deterioration and to a lesser extent 
psychiatric depression are likely to impair verbal functions. 


2. In general, schizophrenics show a well retained information subtest 
score. 


3. Comprehension, except in paranoid schizophrenia, tends to be im- 
paired below vocabulary. 

It is interesting to note in connection with this exception of paranoid 
schizophrenia that when the scattergram on page 304 (4) for paranoid 
schizophrenics is studied, comprehension is below vocabulary level for all 
types of paranoid schizophrenics (—1 to —2 weighted score units below 
vocabulary level). In some ways, therefore, the graphic picture confuses the 
validity of the conclusion given with respect to comprehension for the 
paranoid schizophrenic group, 
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4. Similarities tend to hold up in all schizophrenics, but with chronicity 


and deterioration there is a degree of impairment varying directly with 
these factors. 


5. Rapaport emphasizes in his discussion of digit span and arithmetic 
the importance of the out-of-pattern relationship in the diagnosis of schizo- 
phrenia. The rationale is that attention (digit span) is not impaired, as 
anxiety is in general not characteristic of the schizophrenic. Concentration, 
on the other hand, or the hold on reality (arithmetic) is impaired. When 
Rapaport brings his diagnostic conclusions together in summary form we 
find that the importance of the out-of-pattern relationship as diagnostic of 
schizophrenia has several important qualifications. This tends to confuse 
the reader who has already accepted the out-of-pattern relationship as 
diagnostic of the schizophrenic process. 

In the unclassified groups of schizophrenia, out-of-pattern relationship 
between digit span and arithmetic is characteristic of the acute and 
deteriorated groups, whereas in the chronics there is an extreme impairment 
of both arithmetic and digit span. For the paranoid schizophrenics the out- 
of-pattern relationship is more likely to occur in the chronic and deteriorated 
groups, whereas in the acute, digit span is more impaired than arithmetic. 

Rapaport offers the rationale that if there is extreme impairment of 
digit span in schizophrenic cases, this indicates that the break with reality 
did not succeed in eliminating anxiety, impairing attention. This rationale 
hardly explains why the chronic unclassified show no out-of-pattern re- 
lationship since chronicity implies a break with reality. 


6. Picture arrangement is impaired in all schizophrenics below the 
vocabulary level. 


7. Picture completion shows impairment in all schizophrenic groups. 
8. The scores on object assembly appear to vary inversely with the 
degree of deterioration. In both the unclassified and paranoid schizophrenics 


there is a trend for impairment to be greatest in the acute, less in the 
chronic, and least in the deteriorated cases. 


9. Block design is relatively well-retained in all schizophrenic groups. 
Expanding upon Rabin’s analysis of subtest scatter on the Bellevue- 
Wechsler we might postulate that the schizophrenics do better on block 
design than on object assembly because block design presents a task with 
an immediate goal (copying the design card), whereas object assembly 
involves anticipation of the goal as one proceeds with the task. The acute 
schizophrenic cases following Rapaport’s reasoning would be too much 
involved in anxiety reactions and therefore could not attend to the process 
of goal evolution as measured by object assembly. 


10. Digit symbol shows impairment but not to the degree of the visual 
organization tests. 
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In studying the conclusions which Rapaport states pertain to diagnosis 
of schizophrenia, we noted a superfluity of such phrases as 


impairment is little well below a vocabulary mean 
™ “ extreme mild impairment 
= “ great very impaired 
m “ significantly greater special impairment 
relatively efficient significant drop 
some impairment trend for impairment 
relatively efficient to a lesser extent fairly well-retained 


striking increase 


We would emphasize again that such qualifying phrases make for confusion. 
Liberal use of adjectives with such imputed diagnostic significance and 
so little objectivity, including the lack of quantitative limits of scatter, is an 
outstanding criticism which can be levelled against Rapaport’s presentation. 
A plea is made for some method of establishing critical scores for scatter 
for each subtest and each diagnostic group. 

As a learning procedure the survey was what it set out to be—that is, 
a way to separate conclusions from confusion for the easier assimilation of 
the diagnostic results, relative to their further validation. 
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INTERFERENCE AND MIRROR POSITION 


THOMAS W. COOK 


University of Saskatchewan 


THE experiment reported here is a follow-up of an investigation previously 
reported, regarding the effect of first learning to trace an irregular 
reflected maze pattern with the mirror in one position (right, left, or 
centre), and then changing the mirror to a second and later to a third 
position (2). Since the marked interference found under these conditions 
seems to possess some unique features, it was thought advisable to investi- 
gate further the factors affecting it. 

The apparatus and procedure used in the earlier work were duplicated 
in the present experiment, except that here only the left and centre mirror 
positions were used, and that there was always one minute between trials in 
any one session. One day elapsed between sessions. In addition, of course, 
the pattern of trials was varied systematically as described below, in the 
hope of discovering some relationships between the factors involved in the 
interference. The subjects, who were right-handed students of both sexes 
at Acadia University, were divided into four groups. In each group half 
of the subjects traced first with the mirror on the left and afterwards on the 
centre; the other half traced first with the centre and later with the left 
mirror position. Group I (N = 12) traced ten trials on each of four suc- 
cessive days. The mirror position was shifted every five trials; that is, half 
way through each session, and at the beginning of each daily session after 
the first. On the fourth day the maze was rotated 90 degrees, and traced 
for trials 31-40 in reverse order from “end” to “beginning.” Group II 
(N = 12) used a procedure identical with Group I, except that there was 
no shift in mirror position until the end of trial 35 on the fourth day. Trials 
36-40 were taken with the second mirror position. Group III (N = 20) 
traced five trials on the first day at the first mirror position, and five trials 
twenty-four hours later at the second mirror position. Group IV (N = 18) 
traced ten trials in a single session, changing the mirror position after each 
trial. Actually, the primary design of the experiment involved only Groups 
I and II, the latter acting as a “control” for Group I. The variations intro- 
duced with Groups III and IV grew out of and represent attempts to answer 
questions that arose in considering the results of the first two groups. For 


convenience of exposition, however, the procedure for all four groups has 
been presented together. After the first few subjects had been assigned to 
Group I or Group II, the decision regarding which group a subject would 
enter was made during the brief interval between trial 5 and trial 6. Since 
only one minute elapsed between trials, the matching of Groups I and II 
was thus only approximate. However, as will be seen below, the group 
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averages for Groups I, II, and III (the latter not matched) are close 
together for trials 1-5. 


RESULTS 

The time and error averages for all trials with each of the four groups 
appear in Table I. Trials at mirror position 2 are marked by an asterisk (*), 
and trials with the pattern turned 90 degrees are indicated by a dagger (7). 

1. Relative efficiency of Groups I, II, and III on the first five trials. 
The first five trials with each of Groups I, II, and III, which were taken 
under identical conditions, show differences that are trifling when compared 
with the differences between the groups on trials 6-10. Since the equating 
of the three groups is only rough, however, comparisons of amount of inter- 
ference are given below in percentage terms. Each percentage is obtained 
by dividing the score in a given “learning” trial into the score for the 
corresponding “transfer” trial, and subtracting 1.00. Thus 50 per cent 
interference means that a given transfer trial took 150 per cent of the time 
or errors required on the equivalent learning trial. 

2. The learning curve for thirty trials at a given mirror position. With 
Group II, who for trials 1-30 functioned as a control group, learning is 
continuous except for a slight rise for the first trial on the third day, and 
some trifling irregularities. Both time and error measures show continuous 
improvement to trial 30. The time values drop from 234 seconds at trial 1 
to ninety seconds at trial 5 and fifty seconds at trial 30; the error average is 
45.7 at trial 1, 16.7 at trial 5, and 4.3 at trial 30. 

3. Interference from mirror position 1 to mirror position 2 in Group I. 

(a) Trials 6-10. When the mirror position is changed with Group I at 
trial 6, marked interference is evident. Trials 6-10, when compared trial 
for trial with the preceding five trials, show respectively 72, 72, 70, 65, and 
35 per cent more errors, and require 54, 82, 65, 55, and 41 per cent more 
time. The range of individual differences within the group is large. How- 
ever, a simple and relatively satisfactory check on the reliability of the inter- 
ference phenomenon may be obtained by comparing trials 1-5 with 6-10 
separately for the four best, four middle, and four worst subjects. This 
sectioning was done by selecting (according to the error criterion) the two 
best, two middle, and two worst subjects from the six who began with the 
left mirror position, and similarly the two best, two middle, and two worst 
who began with the centre mirror position. The sections for time have the 
same subjects as those for errors. This was thought advisable because the 
measures are interdependent, although the best, middle, and worst sections 
by the time measure do not coincide perfectly with the corresponding sec- 
tions by the errors measure. However, as far as reliability is concerned, 
strict sectioning by time gives no appreciably different results. 

Comparison of trials 1-5 and 6-10 trial by trial for each of the three 
sections shows interference present for all trials and by both measures. * sr 
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AVERAGE VALUES IN ERROR AND TIME FOR MIRROR TRACING AN 


TABLE I 
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IRREGULAR MAZE WITH THE MIRROR PLACED FIRST CENTRE 


AND THEN LEFT OR FIRST LEFT AND THEN CENTRE 


ERRORS 


TRIAL Group 


a 
a 
oe 


Ill 


1 38.3 45.7 

2 26.1 24.6 24.8 
3 20.6 21.2 20.0 
4 17.2 16.7 16.5 
5 16.9 16.7 15.8 
6 67. 6* 14.8 69. 4* 
7 44.9* 14.3 35. 8* 
8 35. 1* 11.5 weet 
9 27.3* 12.8 22. 1* 
10 22. 8* 10.8 18. 0* 
11 15.0 9.5 

12 13.9 8.7 

13 13.0 8.0 

14 11.6 6.9 

15 11.8 7.9 

16 21. 8* 7.3 

17 17. 5* 7.2 

18 14. 9* 460 

19 16. 4* 6.1 

20 13. 2* 5.8 

21 12.4 7.3 

22 13.4 5.9 

23 At. 5.3 

24 10.6 5.1 

25 9.4 4.5 

26 15. 9* 6.2 

27 12. 1* 6.5 

28 12. 6* 4.8 

29 13. 7* 3.5 

30 10. 3* 4.3 

31 14. 8f 8.9 

32 10. 9F 8.3t 

33 10. 5¢ 7.4 

34 9.7t 8. OF 

35 9. 6f 6. 1f 





* = Position 2 , 
+ = 90 degrees rotation and reversed direction of tracing. 


43.0 


IV 


39.2 
40. 0* 
24.2 
29. 2* 
20.1 


25. 1* 
19.9 
23.7* 
15.6 
20. 7* 


TIME 
Group 

I Il III 
264 234 265 
107 131 143 
82 120 109 
80 98 90 
73 90 83 
407* 82 335* 
187* 75 170* 
135* 78 115* 
124* 81 106* 
103* 69 93* 
98 79 

73 67 

67 65 

65 64 

62 61 

90* 61 

76* 58 

73* 60 

68* 57 

66* 58 

62 61 

54 56 

54 55 

55 54 

53 53 

60* 52 

57* 51 

54* 50 

53* 50 

52* 50 

69T 67t 

637 58t 

60T 57t 

58t 57t 

53T 55T 

68*t 293*t 

62*t 162*t 

63*t 130*t 

55*t 109*t 

53*t 90*t 








1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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the time measure, trials 6-10 have 55, 64, 43, 40, and 19 per cent more time 
than trials 1-5 for the best section, 40, 80, 62, 76, and 50 per cent more 
time for the middle section, and 54, 63, 55, 20, and 22 per cent more time 
for the worst section. The results are even more striking for the error 
measure. The best section shows 125, 83, 77, 53, and 42, the middle section 
116, 145, 70, 136, and 31, the worst section 42, 47, 45, 20, and 38 per cent 
more errors in trials 6-10 than in trials 1-5. 

(b) Trials 16-20 and 26-30. Trials 16-20 and 26-30 with Group I give 
some indication that the error interference from position 1 to position 2 is 
carried over to the second and third day of practice. Table I shows that 
with only one exception trials 16-20 and 26-30 have more errors per trial 
than for the corresponding trials just preceding. 

4. Transfer from position 2 to position 1. On the other hand, the 
evidence of interference in the reverse direction from position 2 to position 
1 is very slight. In fact, except for trial 11 with the time measure, plotting 
consecutively trials 1-5, 11-15, and 21-25 for Group I gives a curve almost 
identical with trials 1-15 for Group II. 

5. Effect of rotating the pattern and tracing from the reverse end. Only 
a small decrease in efficiency occurs at trials 31-35 when the pattern is 
turned 90 degrees and the subjects are required to begin tracing at what had 
formerly been the “end” of the pattern and proceed in reverse direction. 
Unquestionably at trial 31 there is a large amount of positive transfer from 
the previous learning. It may therefore be suspected that the learning is 
not specific to a particular motor pattern or path of movement, but is for 
the most part a general adjustment to field conditions. This is perhaps most 
evident for the error measure with Group II, when the slight rise on trials 
31-35 is contrasted with the regular course-of the preceding trials. For 
Group II the number of errors on trials 31-35 is about the same as on trials 
12-16. Group I shows no appreciable increase in errors on trials 31-35, as 
compared with trials 21-25 (the closest preceding trials with the same 
mirror position), but both groups show a slight increase in time at trials 
31-35. The average time per trial for Group II is 51 seconds on trials 26-30, 
and fifty-nine seconds on trials 31-35, and for Group I is fifty-six seconds 
on trials 21-25 and sixty-one seconds on trials 31-35. Since we are not 
primarily concerned here with this aspect of the data, I have not attempted 
to estimate the reliability of this decrease in efficiency. What is most 
significant in the present context is the small amount of difficulty occasioned 
by the change in procedure at trial 31, in contrast with the great difficulty 
consequent upon the first change in mirror position. 

6. Negative transfer from position 1 to position 2 at trial 36 in Group 
II, When the mirror position is changed with Group II at trial 36, after 
thirty-five trials at the first mirror position, there is a great increase in the 
difficulty of tracing. This increase is greater for errors than for time, but 
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it appears for both measures in the individual measures of every subject, 
when trials 31-35 are compared with trials 36-40. Unfortunately I was 
unable to obtain an additional control group for initial trials with the 90 
degree orientation of the pattern at mirror position 1, but there is little 
reason to expect that such a variation of conditions would give results 
appreciably different from those obtained with the “normal” position of the 
pattern used in the early trials with Groups I and II. If then we may take 
trials 1-5 with Groups I and II as a general standard from which to esti- 
mate the amount of interference in trials 36-40 with Group II (as compared 
with the amount of interference in Group I at trials 6-10), we may say that 
the interference is about equal in the two groups by the error measure, but 
considerably less in Group II by the time measure. The error record for 
trial 36 with Group II is in fact somewhat larger (83.0 errors) than that 
for trial 6 with Group I (67.6 errors). Table I shows, however, that the 
succeeding 4 trials with each group have almost identical error records. 
On the other hand, the number of seconds required for tracing on trials 
36-40 with Group II are only 293, 162, 130, 109, 90, showing appreciably 
less interference than the values of 407, 187, 135, 124, 103 seconds required 
in trials 6-10 by Group I at position 2. 

7. Interference from position 1 to position 2 after twenty-four hours. 
Comparison of trials 1-5 and 6-10 in Group III shows that mirror position 
shift is associated with interference even when 24 hours elapse between 
the last trial with mirror position 1 and the first trial with mirror position 
2. Computed as for Group I, trials 6-10 with Group III show 61, 41, 39, 34, 
and 14 per cent interference by the error measure, and 26, 20, 6, 18, and 12 
per cent interference by the time measure. Sectioning into best, middle, and 
worst groups shows the interference almost as reliable as with Group I. 
The excess percentages of errors for trials 6-10 as compared with trials 1-5 
are: best section, 105, 65, 24, 21,-15; middle section, 58, 39, 57, 65, 21; 
worst section, 56, 41, 37, 21, 26. For time the corresponding percentages 
are: best section, 22, 22, 19, 28, 17; middle section, 22, 15,-3, 6, -5; worst 
section, 31, 20, 26, 21, 16. In the total of thirty values there are thus only 
three reversals. All three reversals are small in amount, and disappear when 
a composite time-error measure is used. 

8. Relative amounts of interference after one minute and twenty-four 
hours. Comparison of the results of Group I and Group III shows that the 
interference is greater when trials 6-10 are taken in the same session as 
trials 1-5, than it is when twenty-four hours elapse between trials 5 and 6. 
Group I shows a higher percentage of interference (for individual values 
see the previous discussion) for all trials and for both measures. The differ- 
ence in amount of interference is greater for time than for errors: appar- 
ently speed profits more than accuracy by the twenty-four hour interval. 
Comparison of the previously given data for best, middle, and worst sec- 
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tions shows that Group I has higher percentages of interference for all 
three sections with all trials and both measures, except for one trifling 
reversal (20 to 21 per cent) with the second last trial by both measures 
with the worst section, and a reversal (42 against 56 per cent) for the first 
trial with the worst section by the error measure. The latter, however, 
disappears when a composite time-error measure is used. 

9. Effects of changing the mirror position every trial. The data from 
Group IV show that when the position of the mirror is changed every trial, 
there is remarkably little interference. In fact, if we plot odd trials only, 
disregarding even trials, the resulting curve is not appreciably different, 
for either errors or time, from the curves for the first five trials with the 
other three groups of subjects. Since for one-half of Group IV the order 
of mirror positions was LCLCLCLCLC, and for the other half the order 
was CLCLCLCLCL, these results indicate that the course of learning for 
the initial mirror position is not appreciably affected by the interpolation 
of alternate trials with the other mirror position. On the other hand, there 
is some evidence that the even trials with the second mirror position are 
affected by the odd trials at the first mirror position. On trials 1 and 2 the 
errors are nearly equal, while the subjects on the average make better time 
on trial 2. Group IV take 235 seconds for the first trial and 188 seconds 
for the second trial. On the other hand, trials 4, 6, 8, and 10 show some 
indication of interference. Whether these differences between odd and even 
trials are reliable cannot be decided from our data. The values are merely 
introduced here to show that if interference is present it is small in amount. 
The decision as to the reliability of the interference on even trials must 
wait on further experimental work. 


DIscussION 


In a previous paper I suggested that mirror shift interference might be 
considered a special case of “associative” inhibition or negative transfer, if 
the usual formula “new R to old S” were rephrased to read: “Negative 
transfer occurs in learning a new response to an old behavioural environ- 
ment” (2). In this formulation, the interference is supposed to occur 
because, while the perceptual field is not changed in any way that should 
cause difficulty in tracing, the mirror shift makes the habitual response 
“wrong,” and a new way of acting must be developed. The present experi- 
ment, while broadly in accord with this interpretation, has accentuated some 
features of mirror shift learning, and brought out novel aspects that are not 
characteristic (at least to the same degree) of the usual negative transfer 
situation. 

(a) Although the point has not been systematically investigated, there 
is no indication that associative inhibition diminishes when time intervals 
greater than one minute are interpolated between learning and transfer 
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trials (5, 427). In mirror shift transfer, on the other hand, the interference 
is much less marked after twenty-four hours than after one minute. More- 
over, comparison of the results given above with data from the writer’s 
previous experiments suggests that the marked difference in amount of 
inhibition is between the one minute and the five minute interval, and that 
the amounts of interference after five minutes and twenty-four hours are 
about equal (2). 

(b) Associative inhibition is closely (and for the most part inversely) 
related to degree of learning of the first task. For example, in the experi- 
ments of Sipola and Israel the interference increased only for the first few 
trials, and then changed to facilitation which thereafter increased with 
number of trials on the first task (7). In mirror shift transfer, on the con- 
trary, the interference is as great, by the error measure, after thirty-five 
trials as after five trials. With time there is some decrease, but the inter- 
ference at trial 36 is still as great as in Group III. This discrepancy does 
not, of course, exclude the possibility that mirror shift interference and 
associative inhibition have common features. The data are consistent with 
the possibility that the interference differs in degree rather than kind, and 
that the usual associative inhibition situations have additional features that 
favour positive transfer. One obvious possibility is that the complete inver- 
sion of the working field in mirror-tracing is the significant factor, but it 
is not at present clear how this is related to the results. 

It should be noted that the amount of mirror interference is not closely 
related to the initial level of performance of our subjects, since the inter- 
ference is present equally in the best, middle, and worst sections of our 
groups. However, the immediate call is for more experimental work, 
particularly on the relation between degree of mirror shift interference and 
number of massed trials. In the present experiment the amount of interfer- 
ence was marked after five preceding trials (Group I) and very slight or 
absent after one trial (Group IV). [he rest of the experiment contains no 
data for further comparisons, since the remainder of the trials with Group 
II were distributed over four days, and only trials 31-35 were taken in the 
same session as trials 36-40 with the changed mirror position. 

(c) The evidence indicates (though not conclusively) that mirror shift 
interference works only in one direction, from the first mirror position to 
the second, and not in reverse from the second position to the first. It is 
possible that in this connection the findings of Sipola that a double mirror 
reversal causes no more difficulty in adjustment than a single reversal (6), 
and Snoddy’s statement that there is no forgetting in mirror-tracing, are 
significant. For while associative inhibition has been shown by Bunch and 
Winston to be closely related to retroactive inhibition (1), lack of for- 
getting in mirror tracing implies lack of susceptibility to retroactive inhibi- 
tion. It is conceivable, therefore, that there is some feature of the mirror 
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situation that protects it from retroactive interference, even by interpolated 
activity at other mirror positions. Accordingly, Snoddy’s finding raises the 
possibility that the mirror task might be used to study other forms of inhi- 
bition uncomplicated by retroaction. 


THEORIES OF INTERFERENCE 


(a) Perseverance. Theories that postulate the persistence of part of 
the neural activity incident on the stimuli, after these stimuli are no longer 
presented, have been advanced chiefly as explanations of retroactive inter- 
ference. In the retroaction context the interpolated activity is postulated 
to interfere with a “setting” process which would otherwise facilitate recall. 
McGeoch has pointed out, however, that this aspect of a perseverance 
theory has no relevance to proactive inhibition (5, 488). But if the interfer- 
ence is attributed to the persistence of the initial process (as distinguished 
from the persistence of passive traces) overlapping the subsequent learning 
period, it might still apply to the mirror shift data. The major evidence in 
its favour is the rapid diminution of interference with increase in time 
interval between learning and transfer trials. That such “mental set” inter- 
ference can occur is evidenced by the well-known “tongue-twisters,” and 
from laboratory experiments on “set” interference between well-learned 
tasks. The present data have some peculiar features, however, particularly 
the one-way action of the transfer. Transfer due to perseveration of mental 
set usually works both from initial to interpolated and also from inter- 
polated to initial process. 

However, perseveration cannot be a complete explanation, since some 
interference is present after twenty-four hours. Also, error interference is 
not dependent upon the intensity of the initial process, since the former 
carries over just as markedly from trial 35 in Group II, where the subject 
is tracing easily and smoothly, as from trial 5 in Group I, where the sub- 
ject is still having considerable difficulty with tracing. As a matter of fact, 
the intensity concept is difficult to relate in a meaningful way to the 
situation. If intensity is synonymous with difficulty of tracing, the former 
should be at a maximum on trial 1, and much diminished at trial 5. But 
mirror shift at trial 5 gives greater interference than does mirror shift at 
trial 1. In this sense of the term, therefore, intensity is inversely related 
to amount of interference. 

(b) Transfer. Transfer theories, which get their chief support from 
the evidence that interference is a function of certain kinds of similarities 
between activities, are not opposed to or to be contrasted with perseveration 
theories. The two deal with different problems and can be true or false 
independently of one another. But since the only conceivable basis of inhi- 
bition apart from similarity is some form of quantitative displacement (as 
in McDougall’s drainage theory), and since in such common phenomena 
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as tongue-twisters perseveration and similarity obviously co-operate, it is 
not surprising to find that mirror shift interference seems to depend to a de- 
gree upon perseveration and upon similarities between the two processes. 
Regarding the latter, however, it should be noted that one can begin an 
attempt at explanation either from a condition of zero similarity (which 
will give no interference), or from complete identity between learning and 
transfer trials. If we begin with the latter, we locate the cause of the inter- 
ference rather in the differences between the learning and transfer situations 
than in the similarities. One such difference (the shift of the mirror) has 
been discussed in the preceding section. The conclusion that it is not the 
double mirror reversal as such, but learning to make one adjustment before 
attempting the other, is given unexpected support by Sipola’s discovery 
that subjects learn to adjust to the double mirror reversal as readily as they 
do to either the left or centre reversal singly (6). The difference lies in the 
carry-over of process and (or) traces from learning L to C or C to L. 

(c) Analogous types of interference. Besides the interference discussed 
above, due to the necessity of shifting mental set in the so-called “persevera- 
tion” experiments, there are at least two kinds of learning situations other 
than mirror shift, in which the interference drops off sharply in the first 
few moments after the learning. These are conditioned response inhibition 
(some forms) and the internal interference found in memorizing serial 
nonsense syllable lists. The latter is particularly evanescent. Hovland 
found that the most definite phenomenon associated with the inhibition, the 
bow-shaped curve, is markedly lessened when two minutes rather than six 
seconds is interpolated between trials (4). Hull’s theory in fact identifies 
these two types of inhibition, but the doubts raised by Hilgard and Marquis 
regarding the accuracy of this identification seem well founded (3, 225). 
There would, indeed, seem to be no valid a priori grounds for expecting 
that all negative transfer, any more than all positive transfer, would have 
a common source. 


EVIDENCE FOR Two Types OF INTERFERENCE IN THE 
DIFFERENTIAL ACTION OF ERRORS AND TIME 


For Group I, where five learning and five transfer trials are taken in the 
same session, the interference is about equal by the time and error measures. 
But in all other instances there is less interference by the time measure. 
(a) The decrease in interference is much greater for time than for errors 
after twenty-four hours (Group III). (b) The differences between Group 
[ and Group II at position 2 on the second and third days of practice are 
much smaller for time than for errors. (c) Time interference is less than 
error interference when the mirror shift does not occur until trial 36 on 
the fourth day. (d) There is no time interference when the mirror posi- 
tions are changed every trial (Group IV). 
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At present we can do little more than point out the evidence that we 
have to deal with more than one sort of process, either in learning or trans- 
fer or both. In this connection one naturally thinks of Snoddy’s finding 
that improvement in speed of mirror tracing is a resultant of two factors, 
one closely linked with errors, and indicated by the time taken to clear the 
obstructions and straighten the path, the other concerned with facilitation 
of movement independently of errors. Our results point to a like duality, 
but superficially at least the two types of improvement do not behave 
identically in the specific experimental contexts. For example, in Snoddy’s 
work the increase in length of interpolated time intervals favours decrease 
in errors rather than increase in speed, whereas in our work the reverse 
is the case. There are, however, so many differences between the apparatus 
and procedure used in the two investigations that direct comparison is 
difficult. The most immediate need is a study of the mirror shift interference, 
using Snoddy’s apparatus, and with some of the variations in instructions 
and spacings of trials used in his work (8). 


SUMMARY 


The inhibitory effect of tracing an irregular pattern seen in a mirror 
located at a “first” position (left or centre) upon later trials at a second 
mirror position (centre or left), was studied with four groups of Acadia 
University students totalling sixty-two subjects. The results indicate that: 
(1) The control group with constant mirror position (II) shows a learning 
curve with typical negative acceleration and a continuous drop for thirty 
trials. (2) Marked interference occurs when the mirror position is changed 
for the first time in the middle of a daily session (trial 6, Group I; trial 36, 
Group II). (3) A twenty-four hour interval interpolated just before the 
shift in mirror position after trial 5 (Group III) shows considerable, 
though somewhat less interference than is present in Group I. (4) Rotating 
the pattern 90 degrees and tracing from the opposite end, as in trials 31-35 
in Groups I and II, effects only minor increases in difficulty of tracing. (5) 
In all instances except the first mirror shift with Group I, the interference 
is more marked in errors than in time. (6) Shifting the mirror every trial 
(Group IV) has no effect upon the course of learning for odd trials. For 
the even trials, some facilitation with the time measure appears in trial 2, 
and some interference by the error criterion in trials 4, 6, 8, and 10. 

Preliminary analysis of the results indicates that there is more than 
one inhibitory factor at work, and that some features can be most readily 
explained in terms of perseveration, while others are best attributed to 
negative transfer consequent upon the changes in the situation demanding 
a new response to an essentially similar perceptual field. Some features 
of the data cannot be satisfactorily explained by current theories of inhi- 
bition, and indicate the necessity for further experimental work. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF THE SOCIAL CREDIT 
MOVEMENT IN ALBERTA 


JOHN A. IRVING 
Victoria College, University of Toronto 


Part III. An INTERPRETATION OF THE MOVEMENT 


THE psychological analysis of the development of the Social Credit move- 
ment and of the response of the people that has been offered in the two 
previous papers illustrates also the general characteristics that sociologists 
ascribe to social movements.’ The Alberta movement, however, was always 
more tightly controlled and integrated than is usual with social movements : 
its literature and its leadership were well defined from the beginning; its 
organizational techniques underwent certain changes, especially after the 
movement developed into a political party; but over the years the Social 
Credit study groups remained as the nucleus of the movement and to them 
its leaders still direct appeals for support in time of need. 

Considered more specifically, the Social Credit upsurge also illustrates 
most of the characteristics that sociologists customarily associate with move- 
ments which seek to change the social order and existing institutions. It 
has passed through the four stages which, according to Dawson and Gettys,? 
constitute the natural history of a social movement,—the stage of social 
unrest, the stage of popular excitement, the stage of formalization, and the 
stage of institutionalization ; and it has exhibited, at various times, the five 
mechanisms of reform and revolutionary movements,—agitation, esprit de 
corps, morale, ideology, and operating tactics. The Social Credit movement 
has always been at great pains to appear as a reform rather than as a 
revolutionary movement, and as such, it has differentiated itself sharply 
from Socialism and Communism in three important respects: it seeks a 
limited objective, the transformation of the monetary and financial system 
of Capitalism (it will make Capitalism “work”), never the revolutionary 
reconstruction of society at large; it is strongly steeped in the current 
mores of capitalistic society; it attempts to establish a “claim on existing 
institutions” by emphasizing its respectability and its essentially Christian 
character. It is only in its general procedure and tactics that the movement 
does not quite live up to one’s sociological expectations—for here it operates 
primarily as a religion and many of its devotees exhibit those doctrinaire 
attitudes that one, nowadays, associates with disciples of revolution; but 
this is perhaps not surprising when we recall the specific circumstances 
under which the movement developed in Alberta. Finally, as a merging 


1A sociological account of the general and specific characteristics of social move- 
ments is given in Robert E. Park (ed.), Outline of the Principles of Sociology (New 
York: Barnes & Noble, 1943), 255-78. 

2Introduction to Sociology (New York: Ronald, 1935). 
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of social reformist and religious interests, Social Credit has constantly 
reaffirmed the “ideal values” of Christian capitalistic society. 


Such, in briefest outline, are the general and specific sociological char- 
acteristics which a socio-psychological interpretation of the Social Credit 
movement must take for granted. Also, underlying the whole movement 
were the economic, social, and political conditions which existed in the 
Alberta of the early thirties. May the social psychologist properly avoid 
an exhaustive sociological description of the social environment in which 
the movement arose? This query raises the interesting problem of the 
differentiation between sociology and social psychology. It is our contention 
that sociology and various cognate social sciences have a relation to social 
psychology similar to that which the physical sciences bear to individual 
psychology. Just as the psychologist who is investigating visual sensitivity 
assumes some knowledge of the physics of the light stimulus, so the social 
psychologist must assume as a basis for his interpretation of a social move- 
ment some knowledge of the sociology of the environment in which the 
movement arose. 


The social psychologist must also appreciate clearly the relationship 
between the psychological and economic aspects of a social movement, more 
especially since in recent years social scientists have tended to emphasize 
economic interpretations of social phenomena. In view of the economic 
condition of Alberta during the great depression, the Social Credit move- 
ment lends itself admirably to interpretation in terms of the classical thought 
patterns of economic determinism. Such a restricted interpretation, how- 
ever, ignores the essentially psychological factors: in addition to its 
economic aspects, a social situation has its psychological aspects, and it is 
these essentially psychological aspects of the Social Credit movement to 
which attention is directed in this paper. 

Finally, the social psychologist must be wary of the oversimplifications 
of behaviourism with its too narrow conceptual framework which seeks to 
force all social phenomena within the “stimulus-response” formula.‘ 
Behaviourists, in the interests of epistemological purity (or perhaps some- 
times of merely emotional preference), tend too frequently to ignore 
altogether the psychological aspects of a social situation. The refusal to 
reduce social psychology either to economics or to behaviourism does not 
imply at all that the resulting interpretations will be “over-intellectualistic” : 
an interpretation is not necessarily vitiated because it avoids both a rigid 
economic determinism on the one hand and a dogmatic behaviouristic 


8Cf., F. H. Allport, Social Psychology (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1924); E. B. 
Holt, “The Whimsical Condition of Social Psychology, and of Mankind,” in American 
Philosophy Today and Tomorrow, ed. by H. M. Kallen and S. Hook (New York: 
Furman, 1935). 
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mechanism on the other. There are psychological aspects to a social situa- 
tion as distinguished from its economic and behaviouristic aspects. 

The socio-psychological interpretation of the Social Credit movement 
which follows is given in terms of the tripartite pattern which has been 
developed in the two previous papers,—the philosophy, the leader, and 
the organizational techniques. There is no implication, however, that these 
three aspects are exhaustive; they merely offer a convenient framework in 
terms of which the more important psychological factors may most con- 
veniently be grouped. 

I 


As we have seen, the philosophy of Social Credit includes both a severe 
criticism of certain phases of the capitalistic system and a number of con- 
structive proposals for its reform. The psychological function of this 
philosophy in the development of the Social Credit movement in Alberta 
will be discussed here in terms of four principal factors,—(1) the Social 
Context, (2) the Desire for Meaning, (3) the Satisfaction of Needs, and 
(4) the Conditions of Suggestibility. 

(1) THe Socrat Context. On its negative or critical side, Social 
Credit appealed to Albertans for two reasons: it exploited the preferred 
group tendencies that had been developing in the province for over a 
generation; and, in “explaining” the causes of the depression it did not 
run counter to, but rather accentuated, the extremely hostile attitudes 
toward the existing economic system that had arisen in a period character- 
ized, as the slogan had it, by “Poverty in the Midst of Plenty.” 

(a) Preferred group tendencies. Criticism of the capitalistic banking 
and financial system had long been encouraged by the UFA. At its annual 
conventions, and especially during the decade preceding 1935, there were 
bitter debates on resolutions attacking the system and calling loudly for 
its reform. There was scarcely a UFA local which did not have a member 
or members dedicated to the task of keeping up an incessant criticism of 
the monetary system. When Major Douglas himself appeared before the 
Agricultural Committee of the Alberta Legislature in the spring of 1934, 
the UFA members applauded his devastating criticisms of the system, 
while at the same time they were highly dubious of his constructive pro- 
posals.* The philosophy of Social Credit very definitely fitted into old social 
norms: in this respect, Albertans were perhaps more suggestible to the 
appeal of Social Credit than were the people of any other Canadian 
province. 


‘Many socialists have found themselves in the same position as the leaders of the 
UFA. See especially W. R. Hiskett, Social Credits or Socialism (London: Gollancz, 
1935). Those who are interested in the kind of defence Major Douglas makes of his 
position will also find in this book a verbatim account of his appearance “in the wit- 
ness box” before the Macmillan Committee on Finance and Industry in May, 1930. 
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(b) Hostile depression attitudes. The depression, for a variety of rea- 
sons, was probably felt with greater severity in Alberta than in any other 
part of Canada. Accounts of the misery and suffering which thousands of 
Albertans endured during that period sound incredible today. While social 
unrest and widespread discontent were developing on a hitherto unparal- 
leled scale, the provincial government, grown conservative through long 
years in office, offered no solution of the peoples’ economic problems. And 
the representatives of the eastern financial interests who visited Alberta to 
discuss the payment of loans and mortgages were insistent that the obliga- 
tions of the hard-pressed farmers should be met in full: the lowering of 
interest rates was unthinkable; there could certainly be no adjustment 
whatever of principal indebtedness. Confronted with the depression on 
these terms, it is not surprising that hundreds of thousands of people had 
developed embittered and hostile attitudes toward both the government and 
the monetary and financial system. Social Credit was a philosophy made 
to order for distribution among people with such political and economic 
attitudes. 

(2) Tue Desire For MEANING. The American social psychologist, 
Hadley Cantril, has emphasized the importance of the “desire for meaning” 
in the individual’s organization of his experience. According to Cantril, the 
desire for meaning will arise when primary or even derived needs are frus- 
trated of realization, that is, in critical situations. “A critical situation may 
be said to arise when an individual is confronted by a chaotic social environ- 
ment which he cannot interpret and which he wants to interpret. . . . It is 
during such periods that people accustomed to the established order of 
things become frightened, that old values are apt to be overthrown, that 
new standards may arise.”® The philosophy of Social Credit offered to the 
bewildered citizens of Alberta both an explanation of the disastrous depres- 
sion and a programme for a new social order. 

(a) Social Credit as an explanation of the depression. That feature of 
the depression which puzzled Albertans most (if one may trust their “re- 
tained psychology”) was the great discrepancy between the abundance of 
goods produced and offered for sale on the one hand and the shortage of 
“purchasing power in the hands of the consumer” on the other. The 
“A +B Theorem” of Social Credit insisted that this discrepancy was 
simply due to the fact that under the monetary and financial system the 
rate of flow of purchasing power to the masses was always less than the 
rate of flow of prices, that is, the purchasing power of consumers was always 
less than the cost of production. In Alberta, it was also argued that the 
depression situation, although an inevitable and recurrent feature of an 
unreformed monetary system, had been accentuated by the machinations 
of bankers and financiers (the “Fifty Big Shots”) who controlled Financial 

5The Psychology of Social Movements (New York: Wiley, 1941), 63, 64. 
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Credit. To thousands of people this “explanation” of the depression seemed 
to make meaningful the grievous shortage of purchasing power from which 
they were suffering, the paradox of “Poverty in the Midst of Plenty.” 
Social Credit interpreted “the chaotic external environment” in a form 
“simple enough to be understood,” and during the rise of the movement the 
“A + B Theorem” became part of the everyday vocabulary of nearly every 
Albertan. 

(b) Social Credit as a solution of the depression. As the depression 
gradually increased in severity, Alberta passed into a phase approaching 
“social disintegration” : psychologically considered, conditions could scarcely 
have been more ideal for the setting up of new social norms.® On its 
positive or constructive side, Social Credit advocated new norms, and the 
upsurge of the movement represented an active attempt to realize a new 
social order through a specific programme of monetary and financial reform. 
It was maintained that if the Social Credit proposals could only secure 
legislative approval, the horrors of the depression would automatically end 
and a new world would surely come into being. Why did Social Credit, 
rather than some other philosophy (e.g. Socialism) become so widely 
accepted as the hope of salvation? The answer is at least twofold: Social 
Credit fitted in with the norms of a province where monetary reform as a 
solution of economic problems had long been advocated; and it was un- 
doubtedly presented by Aberhart in such a grossly oversimplified form that 
even the most economically and politically illiterate person thought he 
understood it.” To thousands of people who joined and worked for the 
movement, Social Credit offered an escape from the depression into a 
better and happier world. There are also indications that to many of 
Aberhart’s personal religious following the philosophy took on the charac- 
ter of an eschatology, a prophetic vision of a divinely ordained future 
for the world. Social Credit satisfied the desire for meaning and intel- 
ligibility amidst a chaotic social environment. 


(3) THe SaTIsFACTION oF NeEeEps. The major factor in the psycho- 
logical appeal of Social Credit was unquestionably the promise it held out 
for the satisfaction of the primary needs of Food, Clothing, and Shelter. 
In a depressed and debt-ridden province where thousands of people were 
unemployed and living on relief, and where farmers were forced to sell 
their products at such incredibly low levels that they were often on the 
verge of starvation, the prospect of a Basic Dividend and a Just Price had 
an almost irresistible attraction. In its offer of a Basic Dividend, generally 


®For a general account of the circumstances under which new norms may arise 
in a social group see M. Sherif, The Psychology of Social Norms (New York: 
Harper, 1936). 

TThe relation between monetary theory and politics is discussed by V. F. Coe in 
H. A. Innis (ed.), Essays in Political Economy (Toronto, 1938), 85-98. 
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understood to be twenty-five dollars a month for each adult citizen, the 
Social Credit plan resembled to a certain extent the Townsend Plan which 
was attracting millions of adherents in the United States (especially in 
California) at the same time. This “fountain-pen money” (as it was called 
in derision by the opponents of Social Credit) would provide every family 
with economic security and would banish forever the fear of poverty. 
Further, the Basic Dividend was to be presented without any eleemosynary 
taint, for was it not the peoples’ right, their Cultural Heritage? 


In addition to the satisfaction of the primary needs of the economically 
dispossessed, the Basic Dividend held an attraction for thousands of the 
lower middle class who saw in it a chance of “raising their status” through 
the satisfaction of certain secondary or derived needs. Social Credit would 
provide them with better medical and dental care, more educational 
facilities, greater opportunities for recreation and travel.* (Many stories 
circulate in Alberta concerning people who were planning trips to England 
or elsewhere as soon as they should begin to receive the twenty-five dollars 
per month. ) 


The promise of a Basic Dividend became the most debated issue in the 
election campaign of 1935, and, after a dozen years, the majority of 
Albertans still consider that it was the most important factor in the over- 
whelming victory of the Social Credit party. Like many another panacea 
in the long procession of schemes for the salvation of society, the promise of 
a Basic Dividend gave the leader of the Social Credit movement the chance 
to take his followers along the Road to Glory.® 


(4) THe ConpiTIons oF SuGGEsTiBiILity. The social context, the 
desire for meaning, and the prospect of the satisfaction of needs com- 
bined to produce in Albertans a psychological condition in which they were 
extremely suggestible to the appeal of Social Credit. At the same time, most 
of them lacked sufficient knowledge of philosophy and the social sciences 
to enable them to assess its claim to be the authentic interpretation of their 
world. Unable to deal with Social Credit in any critical way, thousands 
of people accepted it because “it brought order into their confused psycho- 
logical world.” They were both bewildered and had the “will to believe.” 
They were in a condition of readiness to respond, and the philosophy of 
Social Credit lent itself admirably to “short-cut rationalizations” in the 
form of slogans and symbols.’® For those who could not understand the 
philosophy as a whole, slogans like “Control of Credit,” “Monetization of 


8Cantril reports a similar desire for the satisfaction of derived needs in his study 
of the Townsend Plan. See The Psychology of Social Movements, 201-2. 

®°L. Whiteman and S. L. Lewis, Glory Roads: The Psychological State of Cali- 
fornia (New York: Crowell, 1936). 

10M. Sherif, “The Psychology of Slogans” (Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, XXXII, 1937, 461). 
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Natural Resources,” “Basic Dividends,” “Just Price,” and “Cultural 
Heritage” became crowded with meaning. No small part of the appeal of 
Social Credit was simply due to the fact that it met so well the conditions 
of suggestibility which existed in Alberta at the time that Aberhart began 
his crusade in 1932. 

II 


William Aberhart brought to the Social Credit movement his great pres- 
tige as an educationalist and religious leader : it is doubtful if the movement 
would have won political power in Alberta without his leadership.’ This 
does not imply that the social psychologist should think of him as “a sort 
of genius with a mystic power of prestige that compelled assent and loyalty,” 
for Aberhart, like the leader in any field of social life, was both cause and 
effect. He was the product of the life of his people, and his power lay 
“in his offer to lead in a direction in which men wished to go, to resolve 
a difficulty for which no other one had so good a solution.”** Like all highly 
successful leaders of mass social movements, Aberhart combined the 
functions of the prophet with the executive capacities of the great planner 
or organizer. We shall deal first with his function as the prophet of the 
movement, and reserve the discussion of his capacities as a chief executive 
for the third part of this paper, where the general techniques of organization 
and promotion of the Social Credit movement will be discussed. As a pro- 
phetic leader, Aberhart may be interpreted in terms of (1) his unification 
of Christianity and the philosophy of Social Credit, (2) his resolution of 
his followers’ problems of ego involvement, and (3) his charismatic appeal. 

(1) CHRISTIANITY AND SociAt Crepit. Aberhart’s leadership gave the 
Social Credit movement a religious context in three directions: he used 
the excellent facilities of the Calgary Prophetic Bible Institute as the head- 
quarters of the movement ; he attracted into the movement most of his large 
personal religious following which had been built up over a period of some 
twenty years ; and he identified unmistakably the philosophy of Social Credit 
with the variety of Bible prophecy and Christian fundamentalism he had 
iong been advocating. Aberhart had no hesitation in presenting Social 
Credit to Albertans as a Divine Plan for the salvation of society, the parallel 
in the economic sphere of the Divine Plan for the salvation of the individual. 
While such an approach infuriated many institutional religious and political 
leaders, it had a powerful attraction for thousands of people who were 
undoubtedly led in this way to join the movement.** 


11The importance of prestige in public leadership is discussed at length in R. T. 
LaPierre, Collective Behavior (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1938), 281-9. 

12E, Faris, The Nature of Human Nature (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1937), 
31-3. 

13The religious background of Alberta is currently being thoroughly investigated 
by Mr. W. E. Mann; his findings will make it possible to discuss more fully the 
relation between religion and the Social Credit movement. 
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Aberhart’s presentation of Social Credit as a Divine Plan enabled him 
to insist that ultimate victory was inevitable: the cosmic forces were all on 
his side. In building up this “feeling of inevitability” in his following, he 
swept into the movement many persons who might otherwise have hesitated, 
but who wished to be on the winning side. He was shrewd enough, how- 
ever, not to rely entirely upon the Divine Plan or the Cosmos: he also used 
extensively the secular appeal. The names of noblemen, dignitaries of the 
church and state, and “experts” (mostly in England) who accepted the 
proposals of Social Credit were constantly invoked as an answer to the 
criticisms of orthodox economists in Canada. (No name, apart from that 
of Major Douglas himself, was more useful in this connection than that 
of Dean Hewlett Johnson, of Canterbury, who at the time was an ardent 
advocate of Social Credit.) To Aberhart’s earlier prestige as an educational 
and religious leader there was now added the “halo effect” which came from 
his advocacy of a philosophy which not only mirrored the Divine Design, 
but which had the support of many great and powerful authorities on earth 
as well. 


(2) Eco INVOLVEMENT. As a result of the depression, such economic 
chaos had developed in Alberta that the vast majority of the people were 
experiencing at least the threat of personal insecurity, if they had not al- 
ready been forced to the verge of starvation, become unemployed, or gone 
on relief: there was a widespread disturbance of cultural norms and frames 
of reference. Thousands of people felt that they had lost their status in 
society ; and this impairment of status was naturally accompanied by prob- 
lems of ego involvement.'* In a society that had emphasized so strongly that 
individual effort was the key to social respectability, many people now 
appeared as hopeless failures: they became “broken-down” and obsessed 
with feelings of guilt for their inability to cope with the system. To these 
people Aberhart’s explanation of the “real” causes of the depression—and 
of their plight—brought a new outlook on life. In making clear to them that 
they were not personally responsible for their desperate situation, in nam- 
ing the bankers and financiers as the “devils” who had ruined them, he 
lifted (as in the confessional or psychiatric clinic) the heavy burden of the 
guilt of failure from their lives and started them on the road back from 
ego misplacement to ego enhancement. 

(a) Ego enhancement and status. In a world in which the individual 
is motivated by the desire “to maintain or enhance his own feelings of self- 
regard,”*® Aberhart helped his followers to achieve ego enhancement by 


14The treatment here of the problems of the ego is based upon the approach of 
M. Sherif and of Hadley Cantril in the books already mentioned, and is not to be 
confused with the psychoanalytical approach. 

15K. Koffka, Principles of Gestalt Psychology (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1935), 670-73; G. W. Allport and L. Postman, The Psychology of Rumor (New 
York: Holt, 1947), 45, 176. 
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insisting on their direct participation in the activities of the Social Credit 
movement. Through incessant personal effort, a new orientation was given 
to their lives and many of them exhibited surprising qualities of local leader- 
ship. In addition, the movement appealed to their feelings of self-regard 
in that it promised a restored, a redefined, or a greatly enhanced status for 
all of them when victory should be achieved. Aberhart’s great success as a 
leader was partly due to his ability to persuade so many people to work so 
vigorously for the “cause”: these people, on the other hand, were willing 
to work so hard because they experienced thereby so much “psychological 
healing” of their disorganized lives. They escaped from the horrors of the 
depression by developing new ego involvements in the Social Credit move- 
ment. 

(b) Identification, Although Aberhart always paraded both his Queen’s 
University degree and his titles as High School Principal and Dean of 
the Prophetic Bible Institute, he was careful also to preserve “membership 
character” with his followers. To maintain a “folksy” appeal, he would 
sometimes in speaking make obvious grammatical errors, and he had an 
“act” in which he would come on the platform in a tattered, patched up 
“coat of many colours” to illustrate the fallacious approaches of various 
well-known political leaders to the problems of the depression. It would 
appear that he received rich and poor alike in his office at the Bible Insti- 
tute, with the same unflagging interest in their problems. A citizen from a 
very remote district of the Peace River, who made the long pilgrimage to 
Calgary to interview Aberhart, was so enthusiastic over the attention he 
received that he became a life-long devotee of Social Credit and a tireless 
worker for the movement in the north country. Aberhart appeared to his 
followers as a man who was absolutely devoted to their cause. It is not sur- 
prising that people identified themselves with a leader who possessed such 
characteristics. This identification included an acceptance of his objectives 
as their objectives, of his unusual mixture of religion and economics as 
their interpretation of the world. His followers were so convinced of his 
sincerity and conviction that they felt, in their turn, that he identified 
himself with them, and Aberhart naturally encouraged the development 
of this attitude. 

(c) Intolerance. Ego involvement in the movement became so acute 
for many people that they refused to discuss the validity of the Social Credit 
proposals with opponents or, finally, even to listen to the speeches of leaders 
of other political parties, whose meetings they boycotted. By the summer of 
1935 a very large number of Social Crediters had developed such intoler- 
ance that they viewed any attempt to analyse Social Credit theories critically 
as a personal attack on William Aberhart. The incisive, scientific analyses of 
Social Credit presented by the Vice-President of the UFA, Norman F. 
Priestley, in a brilliant series of radio broadcasts, lashed them to fury: they 
retaliated, not by rational arguments but by writing abusive and even 
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scurrilous letters to Priestley, questioning his right to criticize “That Man 
of God, William Aberhart.” Two weeks before the election, several of the 
UFA leaders finally realized the nature of the social movement with which 
they were confronted. “A dead calm,” one of the then Cabinet ministers 
has put it, “descended over our meetings. We moved like ghosts across 
Alberta, and everywhere the Social Crediters faced us in ice-cold silence. 
We carried out our assignments and kept up a bold front, but I knew we 
had hopelessly lost.” 

(3) CHarismaTic LEADERSHIP. The social disintegration into which 
Alberta drifted as the depression wore on had produced a state of mind 
in which thousands of people were expressing a desire for a strong-willed, 
dauntless leader who would take them out of the wilderness: they realized, 
however dimly in many instances, “that only collective action under a great 
leader could solve their problems.” Aberhart’s imposing physical presence, 
his performances as orator and organizer, his resolute and inflexible will, 
his infinite resourcefulness, his ability to hypnotize people by his voice, 
his contagious belief in himself—all these characteristics combined to pro- 
duce in many people the attitude that “Here Is the Leader.” For twenty- 
five years he had been widely known and enthusiastically accepted in certain 
quarters as “the greatest student of Bible prophecy in the world” (to 
quote one of his followers) ; under these circumstances it is perhaps not 
surprising that his most ardent followers found it easy, by a certain shift 
in the apocalyptic emphasis, to endow their leader with messianic attri- 
butes.*® These people believed that he had the “special grace” (Charisma) 
of a “Man of Destiny,” that his was an historic mission in the world: they 
referred to him as “Our Great Prophet,” “Our Beloved Leader,” “That 
Man of God,” “That Heaven-Sent Saviour,” “The Last Hope of Man- 
kind.” 

Charismatic leadership gave to the Social Credit movement a singular 
unity; in the crises which occurred at various times it was always personal 
allegiance and absolute loyalty to William Aberhart which finally prevailed, 
and not any agreement on thought or action. It also gave additional drive 
and momentum to a movement which already maintained, on the philo- 
sophical side, the inevitability of the realization of Social Credit in the 
world. To the assertion that Social Credit could not, under the British 
North America Act, be applied in the province of Alberta, his followers 
had one simple, confident answer,—‘“William Aberhart will find a Way. 
If we all stand behind him we can build a new world under his leadership.” 


IIl 
If Aberhart’s character as the prophet of the Social Credit movement 
gave his leadership a messianic quality, his ability as an organizer and 


16Max Weber, Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft (Tiibingen: Mohr, 1922), 140. 
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planner was no less remarkable. Around his person the whole movement 
gravitated and, with the exception of the short period in the spring of 1934, 
he maintained undisputed control over its development. The techniques of 
organization and promotion that gradually emerged may be grouped under 
six principal heads: (1) Systematic Instruction, (2) A Peoples’ Move- 
ment, (3) The Use of Old Norms, (4) The Media of Propaganda, (5) 
Dramatization, and (6) The Groups. 


(1) Systematic INstruction. The movement was born in the base- 
ment of the Bible Institute, with its leader giving systematic lessons in 
Social Credit to a class which numbered, at the beginning, some thirty 
adults. As a school-teacher of long experience, he used the visual aids of 
chart and blackboard; he also provided his pupils with mimeographed 
abstracts, leaflets, articles, magazines, and books (at a price). Many 
people who attended these sessions have reported that they enjoyed im- 
mensely the “feeling of being at school again” to study the causes of the 
depression and its remedy under a “master teacher.” Like many another 
study group, the experiment was so successful that its members wished 
to invite others to take part. When the number of interested people became 
too large for even the commodious upstairs auditorium of the Institute, 
many members of the parent group volunteered to organize subordinate 
groups. The great advantage of “systematic instruction” was now apparent: 
hundreds of people had been so well trained in the philosophy of Social 
Credit that they could organize and conduct new study groups on their 
own account. “Organization within organization,” Bogardus has written, 
“gathers momentum and enables a leader to multiply himself indefinitely.”** 


(2) A PreopLes’ MoveMEntT. The response of the people was, as we 
have seen, so enthusiastic that Aberhart was able, after a few months, to 
maintain truly that it was a “peoples’ movement.” He invariably said to 
his audiences, “It’s your movement; you must carry it to others; I can’t 
solve the problems of the depression but you can. Study! Study! Study! 
And then you carry the truths of Social Credit to others.”” Sometimes the 
appeal was grimmer as in the radio refrain, “If you have not suffered 
enough, it is your God-given right to suffer more; but if you wish to elect 
your own representatives to implement the Social Credit remedy, this is 
your only way out.” A person whose interest in Social Credit had been 
aroused was immediately put to work for the movement, in his family 
circle, among his relatives, in his neighbourhood district. These tactics 
account for both the tremendous “drawing-power” of Social Credit meet- 
ings and the remarkable “coverage” of Alberta which the movement 
achieved in a very short time. People were attracted to a movement which 
gave so many signs of being aggressive and dynamic. 


17. eaders and Leadership (New York: Appleton, 1934), 190. 
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(3) THe Use or Otp Norms. The structure of the Social Credit 
organization paralleled very closely that of the UFA which had been 
functioning in Alberta for nearly twenty-five years: Aberhart’s study 
groups corresponded to the UFA locals; his “zones” (usually containing 
ten or a dozen groups) were modelled on the UFA districts; there was 
very little difference in the constituency organizations of the two move- 
ments; and, finally, the Social Credit League was inspired by the UFA 
Provincial Convention. For over two and a half years, Aberhart, as well 
as other Social Credit leaders and speakers, had the use of both organiza- 
tions: they engaged actively in “functional penetration” of the UFA locals 
until the Social Credit movement was finally transformed into a political 
party in April, 1935, only five months before the election. The similarity 
in the organizational structure of the two movements and Aberhart’s tactics 
of functional penetration made it easier for members of the UFA to transfer 
their allegiance to the Social Credit movement ; it is said that in some locals 
nearly the whole membership deserted their leaders and went over to Social 
Credit groups. 

(4) Tue Mepia or Propacanpa. Apart from the remarkable personal 
activity of the people themselves, Social Credit ideas were promoted mainly 
through the use of the radio, the lengthy speaking tours of Aberhart and 
Manning in the summers of 1933 and 1934 (and later of numerous “secon- 
dary” leaders), the Social Credit Chronicle, and the large-scale distribution 


of literature. Paradoxically enough, newspapers hostile to the movement 
(and there were scarcely any exceptions) helped to spread the philosophy: 
the very publicity they gave to the movement through the violence and 
bitterness of their personal attacks on Aberhart, and the ridicule they 
heaped on the Social Credit proposals proved a boomerang; they turned 
people to the movement who might otherwise merely have watched the great 
contest from the sidelines. 


The most effective medium of propaganda was unquestionably Aber- 
hart’s use of the radio. As we have seen, he had already had nearly ten 
years of experience as a broadcaster: a representative of the BBC who 
visited Canada in the middle thirties has stated that there was no device 
or technique of the radio speaker that Aberhart had not mastered ; a former 
Prime Minister of Canada concluded that “Aberhart had the greatest mass 
appeal of any leader in Canadian history.” Whoever has observed in 
Alberta the far-flung loneliness of the country-side (as in the vista from 
the great hill east of Cochrane on the “Banff road”) can appreciate the 
psychological significance of the penetration of Aberhart’s radio voice into 
thousands of isolated farm homes. As he thundered his exposition of Social 
Credit, his listeners have said that “the very pilot lights of the radio seemed 
to jump.” His voice had many tones and he ranged up and down the 
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octaves. Perhaps his greatest attraction was his capacity to “project” his 
personality over the air. 

Through his radio addresses, Aberhart built up contacts in every region 
of Alberta except the Peace River and far north, to which the Calgary radio 
station CFCN could scarcely penetrate at that time. Correspondence re- 
sulted from these contacts; radio instructions for the formation of groups 
were sent out and the movement was “on its way” even in the most isolated 
districts. It may be doubted if there could have been a Social Credit “move- 
ment” without Aberhart’s use of the radio. 

(5) Dramatization. Aberhart brought to the promotion of Social 
Credit ideas all the techniques of dramatic appeal he had developed during 
twenty-five years as an expounder on Sunday afternoons of Bible prophecy 
and Christian fundamentalism (his enemies irreverently referred to him as 
a “Bible-thumper”): whether in religion or politics he could always be 
depended on to “give the public a good show.” We have already noted, in 
the second paper of this article, how the response of the people was aroused 
and sustained through the wide publicity he was able to secure for the 
movement at each critical stage in its development. By the use of numerous 
devices such as petitions, appeals to the UFA government, the straw vote, 
the radio calls for “One Hundred Honest Men,” mass meetings, and great 
picnics or teas he kept the movement “rolling” so effectively that people 
listened to the radio or read their papers eagerly for news of it and tried 
to anticipate “what he would be up to next.” Even the serious split which 
occurred in the spring of 1934 merely heightened the tension among the 
people and dramatized anew the movement. 

Dramatic effects were perhaps nowhere so successful as in his radio 
“plays” in which a cast of characters representing various vested interests 
(the banking system, the mortgage companies, industry, etc.) argued with 
Aberhart and Manning (always the heroes of the piece) the merits of 
Social Credit. The most spectacular of these was “The Man from Mars” 
series in which a cultured Englishman impersonated a Martian visitor to 
the earth and, in a strange accent, expressed endless surprise that earthmen 
should tolerate such conditions as existed in Alberta in 1934. (Political 
broadcasts in which more than one person participates have since been 
banned, for no other reason, Social Crediters stoutly maintain, than the 
sheer success of Aberhart’s efforts). The opponents of Social Credit were 
never able to put their case before the public with anything approaching 
Aberhart’s effectiveness, and his use of dramatization must be considered 
an important psychological factor in the appeal of the movement. 

(6) Tue Groups. The study groups were the genuine organizational 
foundation of the movement. When public enthusiasm for Social Credit 
was approaching the stage of mass hysteria in the summer of 1935 there 
were sixty-three groups in Calgary alone, and some 1,600 in the whole 
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province. Membership in the groups ranged from 10 to 800: many of them 
had between 100 and 200. The groups were privileged to send delegates 
directly to the Central Council or later to the Social Credit League in 
proportion to their numbers: they also functioned as the principal medium 
through which funds were raised for the movement. Groups usually held 
weekly or fortnightly meetings, and for years the main item on the agenda 
was the study of Social Credit literature. 

Other social movements have used the group form of organization, but 
a close examination of the Social Credit groups suggests that they probably 
played a much more important role in Alberta than in movements else- 
where. Considered socio-psychologically, the groups had three important 
functions: they “sustained the microcosm” ;** they developed a remarkable 
type of primitive comradeship ;’® and, as the movement slowly changed 
over the years into a highly institutionalized political party, they maintained 
in the minds of their members the hope of the ultimate realization of Social 
Credit in the world.*° 


x * * 


We have offered a pluralistic interpretation of the Social Credit move- 
ment. Given the economic and political situation in Alberta, the three 
principal factors were the philosophy, the leader, and certain techniques 
of organization and promotion. Each of these major factors includes, as 
we have seen, a variety of subsidiary elements, so that in socio-psycho- 
logical perspective the Social Credit movement appears as a complicated 
pattern of events functioning in conjuncture within the wider social context. 
Finally, our functional and phenomenological analysis has never lost sight 
of the fact that the Social Credit movement was ultimately based on the 
life-experiences of people who had endured incredible sufferings and 
struggles. Considered as a whole, the movement was their dynamic assess- 
ment of the possibilities of their world.” 


18Cantril, The Psychology of Social Movements, 161, 185. 

19F, C. Bartlett, Psychology and Primitive Culture (Cambridge, 1923), 37; 
G. W. Allport, “The Psychology of Participation” (Psychological Review, LII, 
1945, 117). 

20Grace L. Coyle, Social Process in Organized Groups (New York: Smith, 
1930), chap. rx. 

21This article grows out of an investigation by the author of the philosophy and 
psychology of the Social Credit movement in Alberta which will constitute one of a 
series of studies being sponsored by the Canadian Social Science Research Council 
under the direction of Professor S. D. Clark. 








STUDIES IN INTERNATIONAL MORSE CODE 
III. RETENTION oF TRAINING BY Morse CopE OPERATORS 


JOSEPH E. MORSH AND A. F. B. STANNARD 
CAORG Det., A-7 C.S.T.C. 


As Morse Code operators may spend a considerable period of time between 
qualification and arrival at an operational base it is important to know 
whether a serious loss of skill occurs during this period and to ascertain 
the relationship between the degree of loss in efficiency and the retention 
interval. 

The essential requirement of any method for measuring retention is to 
re-administer a standardized test after an interval of time. In the present 
investigation the Vimy Code Letter Test of Morse Code Achievement was 
given to a group of men upon completion of training and then re- 
administered to the same men just prior to refresher training. Wheatstone 
test tapes were sent overseas so that men originally tested in Canada might 
be retested in England. On being retested operators were asked to indicate 
whether or not they had received any training after their qualification 
examinations. None of the operators taking part in this study reported hav- 
ing had any training in code during the interval between tests and retests. 
The tests were scored overseas but booklets were returned to Canada for 
final checking. 

Included in the present study are the records of twenty-four operators 
who were retested overseas and thirteen operators who were retested in 
Canada. 

The time lapse between testing and retesting ranged from twenty-eight 
to seventy-five days. Retests in Canada were given twenty-eight to fifty- 
seven days after the first tests, while retests overseas were given from 
sixty-eight to seventy-five days after the preliminary tests. Loss of reten- 
tion was measured in terms of decrease in accuracy. 

Error distribution for twenty-nine operators, wireless and line, is shown 
in Table I. Table II shows the distribution of errors made by eight regi- 
mental signallers. 

It will be noted that the number of errors tends to increase directly 
with speed in both groups. The fact that half of the regimental signallers 
made errors at four words per minute and had an accuracy less than 90 
per cent on their first test at eight words per minute, suggests that they had 
not learned the code thoroughly or else were poorly motivated. 

On their first test the twenty-nine operators, wireless and line, made an 
average of 7.9 errors for the 780 characters comprising all subtests. This 
corresponds to an accuracy of 99.0 per cent. On their retest these men 
averaged 9.6 errors (accuracy 98.8 per cent) indicating an average decrease 
in accuracy of only 0.2 per cent. Average errors of the regimental signallers 
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TABLE I 
ERROR DISTRIBUTION VIMY CODE LETTER TEST 


TWENTY-NINE OPERATORS, WIRELESS AND LINE, GIVEN 156 CHARACTERS AT EACH RATE 





8 WPM | 10 WPM | 12 WPM | 14WPM | 16WPM 


Per cent NS ee ae 
Accuracy test |re-test| test \re-test| test |re-test| test |re-test| test |re-test 
100 0 28 | 23) 25) 22) 21 16 14 16 13 8 
96.8-99.4 1-5 1 + 6 7 13} 11 13 5 9 
93.6-96.2 6-10 1 1 6 5 
90.4-92.9 11-15 1 3 3 
87.2-89.7 16-20 1 2 
84.0-86.5 21-25 1 2 





TABLE Il 
ERROR DISTRIBUTION VIMY CODE LETTER TEST 


E1GHT REGIMENTAL SIGNALLERS GIVEN 156 CHARACTERS AT EACH RATE 


4WPM 6 WPM 8 WPM 10 WPM 
Per cent Errors SS | | | SN 
Accuracy test | re-test| test | re-test| test | re-test| test | re-test 
100 0 4 2 2 2 1 1 1 1 
96.8-99.4 1-5 4 3 3 2 3 
93.6-96.2 6-10 1 3 1 2 
90.4-92.9 11-15 2 1 
87.2-89.7 16-20 1 1 
84.0-86.5 21-25 1 1 
80.8-83.3 26-30 1 1 3 
77.6-80.1 31-35 1 1 1 
74.4-77.0 36-40 1 2 1 1 
71.2-73.7 41-45 
67.9-70.5 46-50 1 1 
Less 67.9 Over 50 1 1 4 


on the 624 characters of their first test was 50.3 (accuracy 91.9 per cent) 
and on the retest 86.6 (accuracy 86.1 per cent) giving an average decrease 
in accuracy of 5.8 per cent. It would appear that the greater loss of retention 
might be related to the poorer showing made on the first test. 

In Table III is summarized the code performance of the twenty-nine 
operators, wireless and line. At every rate, except one, these men did better 
on the average on the first test than they did on the retest. However, the 
greatest decrease in accuracy, which occurred at the sixteen word per 
minute rate, was only 1.2 per cent. 

A summary of the code performance of the eight regimental signallers 
is given in Table IV. These operators showed a decrease in accuracy at 
every rate. With one exception, this decrease is inversely proportional to 
the average per cent accuracy on the first test. 


ee 
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TABLE III 


SUMMARY OF CODE PERFORMANCE OF TWENTY-NINE OPERATORS, 
WIRELESS AND LINE 


16 WPM 





test |re-test| test |re-test| test |re-test| test |re-test| test \re-test 


Total Errors 136} 191 
Average Errors 4.7 | 6.6 
Average Percentage of 
Accuracy 99.98] 99.8 | 99.9 | 99.6 |99.5 | 99.4 |98.5 | 99.4 |97.0 | 95.8 
Average Change in 
Accuracy Dec. 1.2% 
Men Increase Errors 16 
Men Decrease Errors 7 
Men Unchanged 6 
TABLE IV 
SUMMARY OF CODE PERFORMANCE OF 
EIGHT REGIMENTAL SIGNALLERS 
4 WPM 6 WPM 8 WPM 10 WPM 
test | re-test| test | re-test| test | re-test| test | re-test 
Total Errors 8 36 29 111 124 191 231 355 
Average Errors 1.07} 4.5 3.6 | 13.9 | 15.5 | 23.9 | 28.9 | 44.4 
Average Percentage of 
Accuracy 99.4 | 97.1 | 97.7 | 91.1 | 90.1 | 84.7] 81.5] 71.5 
Average Change in 
Accuracy Dec. 2.3% | Dec.6.6% | Dec. 5.4% | Dec. 10.0% 
Men Increase Errors 6 6 6 7 
Men Decrease Errors 0 0 1 0 
Men Unchanged 2 2 0 0 





The results of the present study are consistent with the findings of other 
investigators who have approached the same problem from another direc- 
tion. It has been repeatedly observed that previous experience in Morse 
Code, even if it be only at a low word per minute level, is the most depend- 
able factor in selecting code operators. 

In a recent report Springbett' says: “[Morse Code] experience as a 
selective factor has a greater weight than any test result. As things now 
stand, the man with [Morse Code] experience needs no test.” This was 
confirmed by Cook? who writes “. . . previous experience with Morse was 


1Bruce Springbett. Relation of Personality Tests and other Measures of Achieve- 
ment in the Operators, Wireless and Line, Signals Course at A-7 C.S.T.C. Unpub- 
lished. 

2T. W. Cook. Analysis of Factors Predicting Success or Failure in OWL and 
RSW Classes at A-7 C.S.T.C. Unpublished. 
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found to be by far the most significant of all pre-selection factors.” Cook 
found that of thirty experienced regimental signallers, twenty-eight passed 
and two failed in code, while in the case of forty-eight operators, wireless 
and line, claiming code experience, forty-three passed and five failed. Of 
twenty regimental signallers with previous code experience, Easterbrook*® 
reported that only one was retarded and all passed. In a study on the 
“Codent” Morse Code Selection Test, to be published, the present authors 
report that of eighty experienced men studied, seventy-six qualified without 
retardation, four were retarded and there were no failures. Apparently the 
Morse Code, when once learned, tends to persist, even over a period of 
years. 

While the number of men involved was small (due to cessation of 
hostilities while the work was in progress), the implications of this study 
seem inescapable. Retentivity, providing code has been thoroughly learned, 
is not a problem. No significant decrease in accuracy was noted, even over 
a period of ten weeks, in those cases where training was adequate and 
motivation high. Learning Morse Code seems to be closely related to many 
other habits, such as swimming, typewriting, cycling or playing a musical 
instrument, which tend to persist when once thoroughly learned. 

If the men know the code in the first place, very little, if any, refresher 
training in Morse Code receiving should be necessary to compensate for 
loss of retentivity during the time normally taken in moving men from a 
training centre to a field of operation. 


8Maj. W. J. A. Easterbrook. Selection of Signallers and Driver Operators (All 
Arms). Unpublished. 





THE INTER-DISCIPLINARY APPROACH TO TRAINING 
IN THE CLINICAL FIELDS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


ESTHER MILNER 


Research Assistant, Committee on Human Development, University of Chicago 


THE psychology student whose interests and personality lead him (or her) 
to prefer to “work with people” may plan to take his post-graduate training 
in the field of clinical psychology. But upon investigating the training 
generally given in this field, he finds himself on the horns of a dilemma, 
because his preference cannot be realized by enrolling as a student in a 
department of psychology. The graduate schools offering training in this 
field, he discovers, tend to see the clinical psychologist as a psychometrician 
highly skilled in the administration and interpretation of diagnostic tests, 
psychometric, and in some schools, projective, also. The extent to which 
he will be trained to work with people seems to be limited to the inter- 
personal contact allowed in the standardized testing situation. 

He finds that the major part of training centres on test-construction 
analysis, on techniques and practice of administering tests, on the diagnostic 
interpretation of the results, and on experience in the giving and interpre- 
tation of such tests in the actual clinical situation. What psychological 
theory is offered tends to be a review of the psychological principles and 
research considered most pertinent to the understanding of behaviour dis- 
orders. The student is also informed of the diagnostic terminology and the 
describable symptoms of the various medically-recognized mental aber- 
ration syndromes. Such theory is meant primarily to help him to interpret 
test results in as diagnostically accurate a manner as possible. Up to a year’s 
actual clinical experience is usually required (for the doctorate) to ensure 
some measure of realism and skill in the administration and the interpre- 
tation of tests as a diagnostic tool. He is, in other words, trained to be a 
test technician. 

However, many students, aware of recent trends in clinical psychology, 
consider that psychotherapy, in cases where there is no organic involve- 
ment, is also a legitimate function of the clinical psychologist. They believe 
that the performance of clinical psychologists during the past several years, 
and especially in wartime, has shown that aspects of the subject matter of 
psychology fit the psychologist to do certain types of psychotherapy. In 
spite of this fitness, the student finds that adequate training for such a 
function is lacking in the usual post-graduate training in the clinical areas 
of psychology—whether he plans to work in a community guidance and 
mental hygiene agency, a school system, a mental hospital, a veterans’ 
clinic, industry, a college counselling programme, or eventually as a con- 
sulting psychologist. 
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But when he speculates on what additional training he should have to 
aid him in mastering the art of psychotherapy, he realizes that merely learn- 
ing the specific techniques of counselling is by no means adequate prepara- 
tion, although such technique courses are often offered as a supplement to 
the test technician courses. He knows that as a therapist he will be dealing 
not only with isolated aspects of individual behaviour as in the standardized 
testing situation, where in order to achieve that standardization so essential 
for valid test results, interpersonal interaction is necessarily and purposely 
reduced to a minimum. In the therapy situation, he, a whole functioning 
individual, will be interacting with his client, a whole functioning individual. 
As such, his client (and himself) is much more than an aggregate of isolated 
samples of behaviour, accurately measured as these behaviour-samples may 
be. He is painfully aware that his past psychological training has helped him 
but little to understand others as functional units, and it seems to him that 
even the courses given at the post-graduate level in clinical and personnel 
psychology do not have this emphasis. 


He wonders if he should be exposed to whatever theoretical knowledge 
is extant which can lead to his better understanding of the functioning 
individual interacting with his physical and social environment. He feels 
that such knowledge is basic for the effective application and interpretation 
of the specialized diagnostic and therapeutic techniques he plans to learn 
and to use. Questions such as the following may occur to him: Since the 
whole organism is the matrix of human behaviour, what is the nature of 
its functioning? How does its environment affect the functioning organism 
and how, in turn, does the organism act back upon its environment? Which 
elements in human behaviour are innate and which are “learned” ? To what 
extent and in what ways is the expression of the innate elements molded 
and channelized by the social environment? What, in short, are the factors 
in the genesis and the expression of human behaviour? What is the nature 
and genesis of behaviour disorders? What is the nature of the psychothera- 
peutic process—just what goes on and why? 

Although he knows that no final answers exist to these fundamental 
questions, he feels he should learn the tentative answers which the special- 
ized disciplines of physiology, anatomy, genetics, anthropology, sociology, 
and psychology, viewed separately or in interrelationship, have developed. 
Armed with such generalized scientific knowledge, he will be better enabled 
to approach the individualized art which is psychotherapy with the objective 
attitude of the scientist,’ and will thus be in a position to contribute to the 
objectification of the nature of the psychotherapeutic process. It may be 
that he is aware of the great need for “public and repeatable” data in the 


1See R. L. Jenkins’ excellent article on this point in Mental Hygiene, 29, (Jan., 
1945), 78-94. 
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whole-individual areas of “personality,” “personality maladjustment” 
(quotes used to conform to operational dicta), and the therapeutic process. 
If he is, he will realize that such an interrelated background of knowledge 
is essential to the undertaking of research relevant to these areas. 

Fortunately for students interested in the clinical fields, the need for 
providing a broader knowledge of human development and behaviour than 
any one specialized discipline can provide has been recognized by a few 
universities. Faculty members of the related disciplines have attempted to 
answer the need by the organization of what are essentially inter-depart- 
mental programmes. The Committee on Human Development at the 
University of Chicago (and the Department of Social Relations at Harvard 
for the related social sciences) represents an attempt to expose the student 
to those biological and social sciences which are relevant to the individual- 
in-interaction-with-his-environment. “Core courses” help the student to 
build up an integrated understanding of the individual as a functioning 
organism, interacting with its environment. 

Specialization in a specific area of study is recognized as essential and 
is, accordingly, required. But the broader orientation gained through an 
understanding of related fields of knowledge makes such specialization more 
meaningful. Further, inter-disciplinary information enables the student to 
understand and to work with the functioning-individual-in-interaction-with- 
his-environment far more adequately than does training within a single 
specialized discipline. 

Since the Committee on Human Development at the University of 
Chicago is the longest-established of such inter-disciplinary programmes, 
its programme of study is discussed here as a representative example of 
this co-operative or inter-departmental trend in the study of the individual. 

The programme is a post-graduate one, leading to the master’s and to 
the doctor’s degrees. It is divided into four areas: 

1. Physical Development (biological sciences). 

2. Mental and Social Development (psychology and sociology). 


3. Influence of the Social Environment on the Individual (anthropology 
and sociology). 
4. Methods and Techniques of Evaluating and Investigating Human 
Development. 
A basic background in all four areas is required, with an intensive 
knowledge in one of the first three. A minimum of three months of 
supervised practical experience in the area of specialization is required 
for the master’s degree. On the doctoral level, an integrated understanding 
of the whole field of human development in addition to factual knowledge 
of it, plus the ability to plan and to carry out a research programme, are 
stressed. 
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The philosophy, techniques, and practice of psychotherapy are primarily 
in the “Rogerian” (non-directive), as well as in the psychoanalytic frames 
of reference. Because of the flexibility of the programme, the students regis- 
tered with the Committee represent a variety of educational backgrounds 
(one has to make up courses only in those areas in which he is deficient) 
and vocational aims—but all are interested in human behaviour and human 
relations. The broader theoretical orientation makes it possible for the 
student to undertake research projects of wider scope. For example, he can 
choose a topic which is sociological in emphasis, use psychological tech- 
niques—and benefit from the expert advice of faculty members in both 
disciplines. The research studies carried on by the staff of the Committee 
reflect this broader orientation and, in addition, provide raw data for 
masters’ and doctors’ theses. 

The question of academic and professional standards may be a pertinent 
one. As for academic standards, the student in inter-departmental pro- 
grammes finds himself competing in his courses in each of the several 
disciplines with students who have made that one field their intensive area 
of specialization. For example, an inter-departmental student may take his 
first course in anthropology alongside another student on the last lap of 
his master’s degree in anthropology. It thus becomes evident that a high 
level of motivation is one of the most important pieces of equipment the 
prospective student can bring with him, since broadening the programme 
has not led to a lowering of standards. Concerning professional standards, 
one has only to consult those set up by the particular professional asso- 
ciations such as the American Psychological Association and the Canadian 
Psychological Association in order to discover that an M.A., M.S. or Ph.D. 
in a particular area of psychology or its equivalent is cited as acceptable to 
such associations. 

It is only fair to mention the disadvantages which may arise in an 
across-discipline programme. A certain amount of repetition and over- 
lapping between courses becomes evident. Also, the student may find it 
bewildering to hear differing, sometimes even contradictory, points of view 
expressed by his teachers. The latter experience can be considered more 
of an advantage than a disadvantage in that it forces the student to exercise 
his independent powers of judgment, evaluation, and integration—a type 
of exercise too infrequently encouraged in higher educational curricula. 

The increasing body of knowledge in the social and the biological 
sciences has inevitably and understandably led to an increasing degree of 
specialization of areas of study. This has tended to result in two main points 
of view so far as the investigation of the functioning individual is concerned: 
One may term atomistic that point of view which emphasizes a particular 
discipline’s (or profession’s) contribution to our body of knowledge and 
to the public welfare as an end in itself. One may term integrative or co- 
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operative that point of view which emphasizes not only each discipline’s 
contribution, but also the interrelationships obtaining between the various 
fields of study. The atomistic approach tends to lose sight of the individual 
as a functioning whole; the integrative approach sees the whole as some- 
thing different from the mere sum of its parts and seeks to understand the 
parts in terms not only of their particular functioning but also of their 
relationship to the whole and to each other. 

The inter-disciplinary type of training programme may be considered 
as expressive of the integrative, co-operative approach to the study and 
treatment of the functioning individual. The puzzled student introduced in 
this discussion may find that his desire to “work with people” in the field 
of clinical psychology can be satisfied by such a programme and will thus 
take himself off the horns of his dilemma. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Psychology. By R. S. Woopworts and D. G. Margulis. 5th edition. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 1947. Pp. x, 665. 


THIs most recent edition of the well-known Woodworth introductory text 
in Psychology is perhaps the best of the five editions. It is most certainly 
better than the fourth edition which, in this reviewer’s opinion, did not 
live up to the excellent Woodworth tradition. There was much that was 
vague, wordy, and disjointed in the fourth edition and considerable un- 
evenness in the chapters. 

The general impression of the fifth edition is one of clarity ; each chapter 
seems well structured so that its main ideas stand out; definitions are pre- 
cise; the disjointedness is no longer there and thus the whole discussion 
runs evenly. This increased clarity and precision is nowhere better ex- 
emplified than in the chapter on motivation, which was one of the poorest 
chapters of the fourth edition. The distinction between “Drive,” “Motive,” 
and “Incentive,” for example, is now set forth in an unambiguous and clear- 
cut manner which no student should have difficulty in understanding. 

The chapter on learning has been largely rewritten and clearly bears 
the mark of the junior author’s hand. The position taken may well raise 
the eyebrows of readers with a more Gestalt or associationist point of view. 
The theory of learning adopted is definitely an “effect” theory. “We learn 
by doing and getting results.” It must be pointed out, however, that the 
statement of the “effect” principle is not a narrow and doctrinaire one; 
“reinforcement” is very broadly conceived. “Reinforcement does not neces- 
sarily mean satisfaction of desire.” “Reinforcement is a response of the 
individual to the results of an activity, confirming and tending to select and 
establish the acts that produce desirable or meaningful consequences.” Be- 
sides, reinforcement “is a factor in learned perceptions as well as learned 
movement.” “Instead of using ‘reinforcement’ some psychologists prefer 
to speak of reward and punishment .. . by stretching the idea of reward we 
can make it fairly equivalent to reinforcement.” 

During the years between the fourth and fifth editions, much was 
happening in psychology and this is reflected in the inclusion of new ma- 
terials selected from work done in the armed forces, industry, and the 
universities. The chapters on individual differences and abilities contain 
references to data from wartime research in industry and the armed forces. 
The chapter on personality makes use of Cattell’s very recent extensive 
study of personality factors. One serious omission, however, is the lack of 
reference to Sheldon’s work on constitutional types, which has done so much 
to clarify the problems in a perplexing area of personality determinants. 

Following the chapter on feeling and emotion, a new and useful chapter 
has been added entitled, “Choice, Conflict, and Frustration.” This chapter 
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begins with a discussion of the nature of willing, moves on to conflict of 
motives, and ends with a discussion of maladjustment. Some of this is new 
material, some of it gathered together from various parts of the fourth 
edition. 

One factor in this new edition which has added to the clarity of ex- 
position is a revision of the diagrams and illustrations used. Some graphical 
material in the old edition was incomplete in details necessary for com- 
prehension of the meaning. In the new edition, some illustrations have been 
dropped, some new material added, and the descriptive captions revised so 
as to make them readily intelligible to the reader. Of special interest is the 
addition of an entirely new diagram of the Munsell system of relating and 
describing colours, and several associated colour diagrams. It is hoped 
that this excellent diagram will ultimately find its way into many other 
places, for it far surpasses anything this reviewer has seen to illustrate the 
complex relationships of hue, intensity, and saturation. 

A new feature in this edition is an analytical summary at the end of 
each chapter. These summaries are unusually good in contrast to so many 
text-book summaries which do little else than repeat in a denatured form 
the argument of the chapter. These give the meat and structure of the 
chapters and define each important new term in precise and clear English. 
Other text-book writers might well adopt these summaries as models of 
excellence. 

How much use instructors and students make of the lists of practice 
questions at the end of text-book chapters, it is difficult to say. One 
doubts that it is a great deal. Most such questions are dull and uninspired. 
Considerable improvement has been made in this regard in this new edition. 
Some, at least, of the new questions are stimulating intellectually, and at 
the same time relevant to student interests and everyday life. 

It is interesting to note that, apart from a few chapter changes such as 
that indicated above, the general chapter organization is almost identical 
in the three editions published in 1934, 1940, and 1947. What changes have 
taken place have been in exposition and in the addition of new material. 
In these three editions the number of chapters remains the same but the 
fourth edition is seventy-nine pages longer than the third, and the fifth 
forty pages longer than the fourth. The average number of references per 
chapter is fifteen, nineteen, and twenty-five for the three editions respec- 
tively. Students today, it is clear, have a good deal more to learn in their 
introductory studies than students of thirteen years ago. 

All in all, then, this is a good text. It does well what it sets out to do, 
and sets several new standards in expositional excellence. A better book 
than its predecessor, there are still matters in which we may hope for de- 
velopment in the future. We may expect, perhaps, a better use of illustra- 
tions and diagrams. Few texts yet make use of what is known about the 
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illustrative use of graphical and pictorial material. Surely psychologists 
should practise what they preach! Further, it is doubtful whether the 
chapter organization of material has reached such perfection as the few 
changes that have been made in thirteen years suggest. 

One final word. Woodworth’s Experimental Psychology is the only 
book of its kind filling the need for an advanced text in general psychology. 
But it suffers from many of the same defects which we suggested are to 
be found in the fourth edition of the beginning text. Is it a pious hope that 
a revision of Experimental Psychology might also be forthcoming? 


W. H. D. VERNoNn 
Acadia University. 


Psychology, Normal and Abnormal: An Introduction to the Study of Mind 
and Behavior. By James WINFRED Brinces. Toronto: Sir Isaac Pit- 
man & Sons (Canada) Ltd. 1946. Pp. 470. 


NEARLY twenty-five years ago I was introduced to the study of psychology 
by a stimulating lecturer who provided an interesting and well-organized 
introductory course. The text-book used in that course was Elements of 
Human Psychology, by H. C. Warren. The lecturer was J. W. Bridges. 
Now I have the responsibility of reviewing the revised edition of Dr. 
Bridges’ basic text. 

I find in this book the same kind of clear, well-organized presentation 
that I encountered in the lectures given by the author in 1923-24. I find 
also a similarity of point of view and material with Warren’s early book. 
A great deal has happened in psychology in the last twenty-five years. It 
would be unfair to say that none of this is to be found in this book, but it 
should be said that there is too little of recent work reported here. For 
instance the chapter on “Intelligence and Intellect” could have been written 
twenty years ago. The only indication that anything of importance has 
happened since is to be found in foot-notes. After describing in detail the 
1916 Stanford-Binet test the author indicates in a foot-note that a revision 
was made in 1937. The chapters on “Temperament” and “Character and 
Special Abilities” show the same disregard of recent work. The chapter on 
“Personality” would give the impression that no tests or techniques of 
assessment had been developed in the last twenty years. The only tests 
mentioned under “Character Traits” are the Downey Will-Temperament 
Tests which are said to be “outstanding in this field.” I would have 
thought that the point of revising a text like this would have been to bring 
it up to date. 

For the beginning student there is insufficient material on methods. 
And among the definitions of psychology we find psychoanalysis and one is 
startled to read that “perhaps the greatest contribution to modern psy- 
chology has come from the work of Sigmund Freud and his followers.” 
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The author calls his position “eclectic, that is, liberal and selective.” 
This is no doubt the best point of view for a beginning text-book. He does, 
however, adopt a very definite position in regard to the mind-body problem, 
following the lead of Warren in accepting the double-aspect theory. This 
leads him to rely heavily on neurological explanation. He states that 
“neural integration is primarily a matter of bonds and connections among 
neurones.” He states, also, as a neurological law the association of neural 
patterns by means of a lowering of synaptic resistance. And in accounting 
for attention he falls back on the statement, “In attention, some area of the 
cortex is always more active than the others.” He accounts for habit for- 
mation in terms of the acquisition of bonds or connections presumably in 
the nervous system. 

Although I have found some irritations such as the omission of more 
recent work and an over-dependence on simple neural theory for expla- 
nation I also find much to commend in this book. Its clearness of expo- 
sition and the variety of topics covered (twenty-nine chapters) makes it a 
very useful text. Although it is called Psychology, Normal and Abnormal 
there is considerably more of the normal than the abnormal included and 
the material on the abnormal does help to illuminate the normal material. 
Rarely does the teacher of an introductory class in psychology find a text- 
book with which he is completely satisfied. There is usually something 
about the order of topics, the relative weight given to various parts, the 
general point of view, or the kind of material included that varies from his 
own ideas. For those instructors who are still searching for a text-book 
for their classes I would suggest that this book be examined. 


University of Toronto Kart S. BERNHARDT 


Studies in the Field of Sociometry. By M. L. Nortuway, et al. Toronto: 

University of Toronto Press. 1946. Pp. 36. ($1.00) 

Studies in the Field of Sociometry is a collection of papers prepared 
by Professor Northway and her students. The papers were read before 
graduate and senior undergraduate psychology students at the University 
of Toronto. They summarize explorations by the authors over the past 
seven years in the field of social relations and they are in the nature of a 
progress report. 

It is stated in the Foreword that these papers were presented in four 
lectures, but seven papers are listed in the Table of Contents. On reading 
the manuscript it becomes apparent that only four of the topics are dealt 
with in any detail. The others are described in a sentence or two with a 
note added to the effect that they have been published previously or that 
they are about to be published. Although the journal references are pro- 
vided, it seems unfortunate from the point of view of the average reader 
that these papers have not been included at least in summary form. 
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The papers include a discussion of the psychological foundation for 
sociometric techniques, a review of studies of recessive children (those who 
show the withdrawal symptom), an introduction to the use of sociometric 
techniques in studying prejudices in schools in which the Springfield plan 
has been put into effect, an outline of the statistical procedures by which 
prejudice is measured, and lastly a critical examination of a common mis- 
conception regarding sociometric scores. The appendix contains instructions 
for the sociometric test, selected bibliography, a bibliography of papers on 
sociometry from the Department of Psychology at the University of To- 
ronto, and a list of relevant subjects being investigated currently at To- 
ronto. 

Leora E. NEAL 


University of Western Ontario. 








PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC 


April 19, 1947 


THE morning session was devoted to a series of papers presented by mem- 
bers of the Association. These papers were presented concurrently in three 
sections, each generally dedicated to one of three aspects of psychology: 
clinical, general, or vocational guidance. Each paper was limited to fifteen 
minutes, and five minutes was allowed for discussion of each paper. 

Section A, under the chairmanship of Dr. Douglas J. Wilson, heard 
the following papers: Louis Moreault, “Le Test Rorschach chez un groupe 
d’enfants enurétiques”; Miss Ruth Stein, “Beginners in Industry”; R. F. 
Blaise Laurier, C.S.V., “Tendances et aptitudes caractérielles pour réussir 
dans la vie”; Mrs. Rosalie Sofin, “Level of Aspiration of Job Applicants” ; 
Mile. Gabrielle Brunet, “Essai de recherches sur la myopie, au moyen 
d’entrevues et du test Rorschach”; Mrs. Lucille Irvine and Lionel St. 
Pierre, “The Causes of Truancy and Relation to the Causes of Delin- 
quency”; and Jean Laroche, “Prédiction du succés a l’école technique.” 

Section B, under the chairmanship of Dr. Claude Mailhiot, heard the 
following papers: G. M. Mahoney, “The Relationship between General 
Mental Ability and University Success” ; Mlle. Monique Bechard, “Le chef 
adolescent”; Dr. Robert B. Malmo, “Personality Factors in Intellectual 
Impairment following Bilateral Frontal Gyrectomy”; André Lussier, 
“Etude sur l’enurésie”; F. R. Clarke, “Some Examples of the Need for 
Psychologists in Industry”; Mlle Thérése Gouin, “La valeur clinique des 
dessins infantiles’”; and A. H. MacFarlane, “The formal Guidance Pro- 
gramme at Sir George Williams College.” 

Section C, under the chairmanship of Dr. Alexandre Marcotte, heard 
the following papers: R. P. Marcel de Grandpré, “Le pédagogie du travail 
intellectuel”; Dr. Frances Alexafder, Miss Eileen Crutchlow, and Mrs. 
Mary Hoffman, “A Selective Survey of the Wechsler-Bellevue Section of 
Rapaport’s Diagnostic Psychological Testing” ; Mrs.Ruth Lebergott, “Dead 
End Jobs” ; Jean-Marc Chevrier, “Peut-on prédire le succes d’éléves radio- 
télégraphistes en comparant les résultats d’une batterie de tests avec ceux 
des examens officiels du Ministére des Transports du Gouvernement 
Fédéral” ; Dr. Gilles-Yvon Moreau, “Correlations entre trois sous-tests du 
Bellevue et le MacQuarrie”; Dr. Jacob Tuckman, “Social Status of Occu- 
pations in Canada”; and R. P. Noel Mailloux, O. P., “Définition du 
facteur ‘satisfaction’ dans le travail, d’aprés l’observation clinique.” 

The first part of the afternoon session was given over to a forum, con- 
ducted simultaneously in French and English, on the subject “A Challenge 
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to Psychologists.” Questions were asked on problems concerning the 
home, the school, the job, the hospital, and the community. In each 
section, a psychologist was charged with the responsibility of trying to find 
a solution to the problem. 


English Section—Chairman, Dr. Robert B. Malmo 
Questions Psychologist 
Home Mrs. Jane Stuart Dr. Frances Alexander 
School Mr. G. H. Pearose Dr. Douglas J. Wilson 
Job Mr. John Huberman Dr. J. S. A. Bois 
Hospital Dr. George Hall Dr. Renatus Hartogs 
Community Mr. A. W. Kemble Dr. Edward C. Webster 


French Section—Chairman, Dr. Gilles-Yvon Moreau 
Le foyer Louis Moreault Mlle. Francoise Marchand 
L’école Dr. J. A. Marcotte Trefle Boulanger 
L’industrie R. F. Blaise Laurier Léonard Lauzon 
L’hopital Mlle. Huguette Masse Dr. F. Charest 


La communauté’ R. P. Julien Beausoleil 


The final session of the afternoon was reserved for the annual business 
meeting of the Association under the chairmanship of the outgoing Pre- 
sident, Dr. Frances Alexander. Considerable discussion followed the report 
of the Committee on Certification and Training, presented by the Chair- 


man of the Committee, Dr. J. S. A. Bois. This Committee has been work- 
ing all year on the problem of certification of professional psychologists 
and presented recommendations on this problem to the annual meeting. 
It was decided to circulate the report among the members for further study 
before action was taken. 

The meeting also considered the problem of paid advertising by psy- 
chologists. It adopted the temporary policy of prohibiting mention of the 
name of the Association in paid advertising, and provided that a meeting 
would be held later of all psychologists interested in the question, for final 
recommendations. 

The following were elected to office for the coming year: Dr. J. S. A. 
Bois, President; Dr. Robert Malmo, Vice-President; Prof. D. B. Clarke, 
Secretary; Prof. R. Vinette, Associate Secretary; Dr. Blaise Laurier, 
Treasurer ; Father N. Mailloux, Chairman of the Committee on Certifica- 
tion and Training; Dr. R. B. MacLeod, Chatrman of the Research Com- 
mittee; Dr. Jacob Tuckman, Chairman of the Publications Committee. 

The annual dinner of the Association was held at the McGill Faculty 
Club. Dr. Gordon Allport, Professor of Psychology, Department of Social 
Relations, Harvard University, was the guest speaker. 


Douctass Burns CLARKE, 
Secretary. 





CONSTITUTION OF THE 
CANADIAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


(as amended up to May, 1947) 


ARTICLE I 
Name 


There is hereby established a society, to be known as the “Canadian 
Psychological Association” (hereinafter referred to as “the Associ- 
ation’”’). 


ARTICLE II 
Object 


The object for which the Association is established is to promote, by 

teaching, discussion, and research, the advancement and practical appli- 

cation of psychological studies in Canada. 

In pursuance of this object, the Association shall: 

(a) Receive, hold and use all money and other property subscribed 
or in any other mannér acquired ; 

(b) Hold meetings at the times and in the manner hereinafter des- 
cribed. 

It may also: 

(a) Issue such publications as may from time to time be considered 
feasible ; 

(b) Render such assistance as it properly can to governments and 


other organizations concerned with Education, Health, Admini- 
stration of Justice, Industry, National Defence and other social 
and national problems ; 

(c) Include any other activities that may be considered to forward the 
objects of the Association. 


Articte III 
Membership 


Membership in the Association shall consist of the following three 

classes : 

(a) Fellows. Fellows may be nominated by the Council and elected 
at each annual meeting of the Association. Such nominations 
shall be made by a unanimous decision of the Council. (It is 
understood that election to fellowship is a distinct honour, and only 
a small number shall be nominated.) 

Members. Members may be elected at each Annual Meeting of the 
Association. Application for membership may be made to the 
Secretary-Treasurer by an Associate Member before April 15th 
any year. Qualifications for membership shall be: (1) Associate 
membership in the Association for at least one year, and (2) the 
possession of a post-graduate degree based in part on psychological 
study. Applications for membership shall be considered by the 
Council and election to membership can occur only on the nomi- 
nation of the Council. All members of the Association in good 
standing on May 28th, 1945 shall be continued in full membership. 
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(c) Associate Members. Application for associate membership, spon- 
sored by a member or fellow of the Association may be made at 
any time to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Association by persons 
who hold a University degree based in part on psychological study 
or who are actively interested in psychology as a science or pro- 
fession. Such applications shall be examined and dealt with by the 
Executive of the Association in October, January and May of each 

ear. 

(d) Honorary Life Members. Fellows and Members of the Association 
on their retirement, may, on recommendation of Council, be con- 
tinued as Fellows or Members without payment of fees and be 
known as “Honorary Life Fellows” or “Honorary Life Members.” 

Only Fellows and Members shall be eligible to vote or hold office in 

the Association. 

Persons who have not paid their fees for two consecutive years shall be 

deemed to have resigned. 


ARTICLE IV 
Officers 

The officers of the Association shall comprise the Honorary President, 
the President, the Past President, the President elect, the Secretary- 
Treasurer and six Directors. These shall constitute the Council. In the 
event of the absence or incapacity of the President, the remaining 
members of the Council shall elect a President pro tem. The President 
of an Affiliated Society or his delegated representative shall be ex-officio 
a member of the Council. 
The duty of the Council shall be to forward the objectives of the Associ- 
ation, and when necessary to act on its behalf; to arrange for the nomi- 
nation and election of officers, fellows and members ; and to make recom- 
mendations concerning policies. The Council shall meet at least once 2 
year and shall report its activities to the Association as a whole, pre- 
ferably at the annual meeting. 
The President, Past President, President elect and Secretary-Treas- 
urer shall be the Executive of the Association. 
The President, President elect and Secretary-Treasurer shall be elected 
annually. Two Directors shall retire each year and two new Directors 
shall be elected each year for a term of three years. (It is understood 
that as far as possible the Directors shall be representative of the whole 
of Canada.) : 
The Honorary President shall be elected annually by the Council of the 
Association. 


ARTICLE V 


Fees 


The annual membership fee for Fellows and Members shall be three 
dollars. 


The annual membership fee for Associate Members shall’ be two dollars. 


The annual membership fee shall include subscription to the Journal 
of the Association. 
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ArTICLE VI 
Meetings 


1. An Annual Meeting of the Association shall be held on a date and at a 
place recommended by the Council and approved by a majority of the 
Fellows and Members of the Association present at the previous 
Annual Meeting. 


ARTICLE VII 
Committees 


1. A special Committee shall be appointed by the Council to make the 
arrangements necessary for the Annual Meeting. At least one member 
of this committee shall be resident at the centre at which the meeting 
is to be held. 

2. A Programme Committee shall be appointed by the Council to arrange 
a programme of papers and discussions at the Annual Meeting. 

3. Standing and Temporary Committees may be appointed by the Council 
as circumstances require. Such Committees shall report on their activi- 
ties at the Annual Meeting of the Association. 


ArTIcLeE VIII 
Amendments 
1. Any Fellow or Member of the Association may propose an amendment 
to the Constitution by sending to the Secretary-Treasurer a Notice of 
Motion in writing at least two months before the Annual Meeting at 
which the amendment is to be made. This Notice of Motion must be 
signed by the mover and the seconder both of whom must be Members 
or Fellows of the Association. Such notice of motion must be published 
in the Bulletin or circulated by mail to the membership at least one 
month before the Annual Meeting. The amendment shall be adopted or 
rejected by a majority of the Members and Fellows present at the 
meeting. 


ARTICLE IX 
} Regional Societies 

1. Regional Psychological Societies may apply for affiliation with the 
Association. Such applications shall be made to the Secretary-Treasurer 
and considered by the Council. The Council shall recommend to the 
Annual Meeting of the Association the action to be taken, but appli- 
cations shall be accepted or rejected by a majority vote at the Annual 
Meeting. 


By-Law I 
1. The Council of the Association shall organize a BOARD of CERTI- 
FICATION. This Board shall be empowered to: 
(a) Establish standards for certification as a psychologist. 
(b) Examine qualifications of applicants for certification. 
(c) Issue and cancel certificates of qualification as a psychologist. 
(d) Elect a Registrar who shall keep the records of certification. 
(e) Charge a fee for such certification. 
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(F) indicates Fellow; (M) indicates Member; (HLM) indicates Honorary 
Life Member; (A) indicates Associate. 
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Blum, William Demutn, B.A. (Lawrence College) 1935, M.A. (Wisconsin) 
1936. Dept. of Psychology, Northern Michigan College of Education, 
Marquette, Michigan 

Blumes, Syma, B.A. (Manitoba) 1946. Executive Secretary, Hadassah 
Organization of Canada, Western Division, 228 Pritchard Ave., Winnipeg 

Bois, J. S. Anselme, B.A. (Laval) 1910, M.A. (McGill) 1934, Ph.D. (ibid.) 
1936. Consulting Psychologist. 4191 Old Orchard Ave., Montreal 28 

Bordeleau, Wilfred Robert (Inspector). Divisional Personnel Officer 
““C” Division, Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 131 St. James St. W., 
Montreal 

Bott, Edward A., B.A. (Toronto) 1912, O.B.E., Professor and Head, Dept. 
of Psychology, University of Toronto, Toronto 

Boyd, John Baldwin, B.A. (Toronto) 1929, M.A. (ibid.) 1932. Personnel 
Branch, Robert Simpson Co. Ltd., Toronto 

Bridges, James W., B.A. (McGill), M.A. (Harvard), Ph.D. (ibid.). Pro- 
fessor, Social Science Division, Sir George Williams College, Montreal 

Broadfoot, David R., Redcliff, Alberta 

Brougham, Norma Isabella, B.A. (Western Ontario) 1946. 441 King St., 
London, Ont. 

Brown, A. Jean, B.A. (Toronto) 1924, M.A. (ibid.) 1927. Psychologist, 
Toronto Psychiatric Hospital, Toronto 

Burbank, Frederick (Major), B.Sc. (Queen’s) 1929. Canadian Army 
Postal Headquarters, Ottawa 

Burns, Joyce Helen, B.A. (Manitoba) 1943. 14 Lonsdale Rd., Toronto 

Burwell, Eleanor Jean (Mrs.), B.A. (Toronto) 1946. Psychologist, Vet- 
erans Pavilion of Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa 

Cadwell, J. Roy, B.A. (Toronto) 1930, M.A. (ibid.) 1932. 639 Carlaw Ave., 
Toronto 

Campbell, Gilbert McCully, B.A. (Alberta), M.D. (ibid.). 11035-87th 
Ave., Edmonton 

Carson, Marjorie Elizabeth Campbell, B.A. (Toronto) 1931, Dip. Soc. Sci., 
(ibid.) 1933, M.A. (ibid.) 1938, Psychol., Children’s Aid Society, 32 Isabella 
St., Toronto 

Chagnon, Joseph Maurice, M.A. (Ottawa), L.Ph. (ibid.). Sec.-Psycho- 
metrist, Vocational Guidance Centre, University of Ottawa, Ottawa 

Chant, Sperrin Noah Fulton, B.A. (Toronto) 1922, M.A. (ibid.) 1924. 
O.B.E., Professor and Head, Dept. of Philosophy and Psychology, Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, Vancouver 

Checov, Louis, B.A. (British Columbia) 1944. Dept. of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, Washington ; 

Chellew, Leonard George, B.A. (Toronto) 1946. Principal, Junior High 
School, Forest Hill Village, Toronto 

Chevrier, Jean-Marc, B.A. (Jacques Cartier) 1938, M.A. (Montreal) 1944. 
Chief, Guidance Bureau, Youth Training Plan, Dept. of Social Welfare and 
Youth, Province of Quebec 

Christie, Paul Armstrong, B.A. (Toronto) 1941. Supervisor, Employment 
Methods, Employee Relations Dept., Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, 
Room 1201, 1050 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal 

Clark, Jacqueline Margaret, B.Sc. (Manitoba) 1946. Psychological 
Interne, Provincial Mental Hospital, Essondale, B.C. 

Clarke, Douglas Burns, B.A. (Sir George Williams College), M.A. (McGill). 
Asst. Professor, Dept. of Psychology, Sir George Williams College, Montreal 

Clarke, F. R., B7 Board of Trade Bldg., Montreal 

Cook, John Thomas, B.A. (Saskatchewan) 1930, M.A. (ibid.) 1933, B.Paed. 
(Toronto) 1935, Ed.D. (Harvard) 1940. Professor, Dept. of Psychology, 
St. John’s College, Winnipeg 

Cook, Thomas William, B.A. (Acadia) 1925, M.A. (ibid.) 1926, Ph.D. 
(Yale) 1929. Professor, Dept. of Psychology, University of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon 

Corley, John Bryson, B.A. (Alberta) 1936, M.D. (tbid.) 1942, 111A-8th 
Ave. W., Calgary 

Cosgrave, Gerald Palton, B.A. (Manitoba) 1925, M.A. (Toronto) 1926, 
Ph.D. (ibid.) 1928. Director, Vocational Guidance Centre, Central 
Y.M.C.A., Toronto 
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ae. John James Martin, B.A. (Toronto) 1945. 28 Willcocks St., 

oronto 

Cox, Kenneth, J., B.Sc. 1931, M.A. (Boston) 1932. Director of Vocational 
Guidance, Y:M.C.A., 159 Emerson St., Hamilton, Ont. 

Cumberland, Jeune Rosamond, B.A. (Toronto) 1946. Psychologist, 
Mental Health Clinic, Ontario Hospital, London, Ont. 

oe Hervé W., M.A. (Ottawa) 1940, B.Ped. (Ottawa) 1941. 24 Stewart St., 

ttawa 

Davis, Inez Adeline, B.A. (Queen’s) 1944. 106 Beverley St., Toronto 

Dayhaw, Lawrence T., B.A. (Montreal) 1931, Ph.B. (Louvain) 1933, 
Paed.D. (ibid.) 1934, Ph.L. (Montreal) 1939. Prof., Institute of Psy- 
chology, University of Ottawa, Ottawa 

deGrandmont, Sylvio, L.S.Sc. (Montreal), Dip. Voc. Guid. (ibid.). 
4514 Chambond St., Montreal 

deJersey, Murray Gordon, B.A. (McGill) 1942. Lecturer, Dept. of 
Psychology, McGill University, Montreal 

DeLaporte, Helen, B.A. (Toronto) 1913, B.Paed. (ibid.) 1936. Inspector 
of Auxiliary Classes, Ontario Dept. of Educ ation, Toronto 

Desautels, Gerard, B.A. (Montreal), L.P. (ibid.). Supt. de Bureau de 
Placement, Civil Service Commission, Montreal 

Devereux, Ralph Spence, B.A. (Western Ontario) 1946. 551 William St., 
London, Ont. 

Dinsdale, Walter Gilbert, B.A. (Brandon) 1937. 12 Callendar St., Toronto 

Dominique, F.S.C.(Br.), B.A., L.Sc., L.Ph., D.Ped. Professor, Dept. of 
Education, University of Montreal, Montreal 

Doucette, Andrew Leo, B.Sc. (Nova Scotia Tech. Coll.) 1920, M.A. (Alberta) 
1940, Director, Calgary Branch, Faculty of Education, University of 
Alberta, Edmonton 

Dower, Lola, B.A. (Alta.) 1945. 10415-127 St., Edmonton, Alta. 

Dumouchel, Jean-Georges, B.A. (Ottawa), M.A. (ibid.), Ph.D. (sbid.). 
Acting Chief, Division of Occupation Research and Statistics Branch, 
Dept. of Labour, Ottawa 

Dunlop, Florence S., B.A. (Queen’s) 1924, M.A. (Columbia) 1931, Ph.D. 
(tbid.) 1935. Psychologist, Ottawa Public School Board, Ottawa 

Dunphy, Clifford Robert, B.A. (Mt. Aliison). Normal College, Truro, N.S. 

Dunston, Anne Jeanette, B.A. (Western Ontario) 1926, M.A. (Columbia) 
1933. 1246 York St., London, Ont. 

Elliott, Elizabeth Anne, B.A. (Western Ontario) 1945. Psychologist, 
Westminster Hospital, London, Ont. 

Elliott, George Gordon, B.A. (Western Ontario) 1939. 4198 Dundas St. W., 
Toronto 9 

Ellis, Jane B., B.A. (Western Ontario) 1944. Asst. Psychologist, West- 
minster Hospital, London, Ont. 

Estall, Henry Martyn, B.A. (McGill) 1930, M.A. (ébid.) 1931, Ph.D. 
(Cornell) 1938. Dept. of Psychology, Queen’s University, Kingston 

Ethier, Wilfrid, B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Montreal). Director, Instit. Canadien 
d’Orientation professionelle, and of Instit. Laval d’Orientation profession- 
nelle, 4327 St. Huvert St., Montreal 

Farebrother, Alfred Ernest, Apt. 16, 4994 Queen Mary Rd., Montreal 

Farquhar, A. B., B.A. (Bishop’s College and Queen’s), Apt. 3, 4556 St. Catha- 
rines St. W., Westmount, Que. 
Ferguson, George Andrew, B.A. (Dalhousie) 1937, B.Ed. (Edinburgh) 
1938, Ph.D. (i:d.) 1940. Stevenson-Kellogg Ltd., 320 Bay St., Toronto 
Ferguson, Kingsley George, B.A. (Western Ontario) 1943. 47 Albion St., 
London, Ont. . 

Fetterly, Allan Edgar, B.A. (Western Ontario). 1247 Richmond St., 
London, Ont 

Findlay, Rananeet Hopkins, B.A. (McGill) 1939. 18 Oriole Crescent, 
Toronto 

Fisher, Edward Joseph, B.A. (Toronto) 1947. Lecturer and Director of 
Clinic, College of Optometry, Toronto 

Fitzgerald, Gerald Walker, B.A. (Toronto) 1938, M.D. (ibid.) 1943. 
Consultant to D.V.A., 300-302 Broder Bldg., Regina 

Fitzpatrick, Henry J. (Captain). Army Examiner. 604-53rd Ave. S.W., 
Caigary 
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Flemington, William Thomas Ross, B.A. (Mt. Allison) 1922, M.A. (ibid.) 
1923, B.Paed. (Toronto) 1930. President, Mount Allison University, 
Sackville, N.B. 

Flesher, Mary Frances, B.A. (British Columbia) 1946. 407 St. George St., 
New Westminster, B.C. 

9 J. W. A., B.A. (British Columbia). 2185 W. 35th Ave., Vancouver, 


Fouriezos, Nicholas Theodore, B.A. (Sir George Williams College). 
Sturgeon Falls, Ont. 

Fowler, Hanford McKee, B.A. (McGill) 1932, M.A. (New Brunswick) 1939, 
M.Ed. (Harvard) 1942, D.Ed. (zbid.) 1945. Lecturer in Educational 
Research; Research Asst., Dept. of Educational Research, Ontario College 
of Education, Toronto 

Fram, Isabel (Mrs.), B.A. (Toronto) 1946. Psychological Interne, Sunny- 
brook Hospital, Toronto 

—— Esther B., B.A. (Toronto) 1942, M.A. (ibid.) 1944. 173 Walmer Rd., 

‘oronto 

Fraser, Lawrence Edward Archibald, B.Sc., M.Sc. (Mt. Allison), Ed.M. 
(Harvard). 49 Dominion St., Truro, N.S. 

Fraser, William Ross, B.A. (Mt. Allison) 1932, M.A. (Dalhousie) 1935, 
B.D. (United Theological College) 1935. Professor, Dept. of Philosophy 
and Psychology, University of Western Ontaric, London, Ont. 

Frith, Margaret E. (Mrs.), B.A. (Toronto) 1936, M.A. (ibid.) 1938. 
71 McIntyre St. West, North Bay, Ont. 

Gadoury, Louis D., B.A. 1925, M.Ed. (Montreal) 1933. 4479 Garnier St., 
Montreal 

Gagnon, J. A. Aurele (Major), B.A. (Montreal), M.A. (McGill). Apt. 8, 
499-1st Ave., Limoilou, Quebec City 

Gander, E. Mary (Mrs. T. A.), B.Sc. (Alberta), M.A. 9009-96th St., 
Edmonton 

Gauthier, Gaston, B.A. (Brebeuf) 1941, M.A. (Montreal) 1947. 4160 Parc 
Lafontaine, Montreal 

Gelfand, Leonard, B.A. (Manitoba) 1946. 410 Markham Ave., Toronto 4 

Gerstein, Reva Appleby (Mrs.), B.A. (Toronto) 1938, M.A. (ibid.) 1939, 
Ph.D. (ibid.) 1945. Special Lecturer, Dept. of Psychology, University of 
Toronto, Toronto 

Goodfellow, Hubert Doreanes Lloyd, B.A. (Queen’s) 1934. Psychologist 
and Director of Education, Ontario Hospital School, Orillia, Ont. 

Gottheil, Edward, B.A. (Queen’s) 1946. 5979A Park Ave., Montreal 

Goudey, Elizabeth Starr, B.A. (Toronto) 1947. 63 King George’s Rd., 
Toronto 9 

Goulet, Jules P. (Major), Ac. Dip. Ped. (Laval Normal School). Personnel 
Selection Officer, 3464 Laval Ave., Montreal 

Govan, Alan David, B.A. (Western Ontario) 1946. Psychological Interne, 
Ontario Hospitai, London, Ont. 

Grant, Marion Elder, B.A. (Acadia) 1921, M.A. (Toronto) 1924, D.Paed. 
(ibid.) 1931. Asst. Professor, Dept. of Education and Psychology; Dean 
of Women, Acadia University, Wolfville, N.S. 

Grapko, Michael Frederic, B.A. (Manitoba) 1944. 411 Parkside Drive, 
Toronto 

Green, Wilmer Campbell, Office Manager and Personnel Advisor, Robin 
Hood Flour Mills Ltd., Montreal 

Grimmon, James W. (Major), B.A. (Queen’s) 1932, B.Paed. (Toronto) 
1936. Ontario Dept. of Education, Toronto 

Guyot, Roger, Apt. 7, 579 jarvis St., Toronto 

Hampton, Peter, B.A. (Manitoba) 1938, M.A. (ibéd.) 1940. Asst. Professor, 
Dept. of Psychology, Western Reserve University, Cleveland 14, Ohio 

Harrower, George James, B.A. (McMaster). 224 Edgemont Ave. S., 
Hamilton, Ont. 

Harrower, Molly Rachel, Acad. Dip. (London) 1927, Ph.D. (Smith) 1934. 
118 East 70th St., New York, N.Y. 

Haynes, Cedric Philip (Major), Personnel Officer, Headquarters, Central 
Command, Ortona Barracks, Oakville, Ont. 

Hebb, Donald O., B.A. (Dalhousie) 1925, M.A. (McGill) 1932, Ph.D. 
(Harvard) 1936. Dept. of Psychology, McGill University, Montreal 
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Hewson, John Cecil, B.A. (Alberta) 1933, M.A. (ibid.) 1940, Ph.D. (Cali- 
fornia) 1942. Consulting Psychologist, Stevenson Kellogg, Vancouver 
Hill, F. Marguerite, B.A. (Toronto) 1940, M.A. (ibid.) 1941.- 70 Wey- 

bourne Crescent, Toronto 

Hobday, Kathleen M., B.A. (Toronto) 1928, M.A. (ibid.) 1946. Secretary 
and Research Asst., Dept. of Educational Research, Ontario College of 
Education, University of Toronto, Toront > 

Hoffman, Irving James, B.Comm. (Toronto) 1935, M.A. (ibid.) 1946. 
881 Avenue Rd , Toronto 12 

Holdsworth, Benjamin Herbert, B.A. (Toronto) 1944. Apt. 3, 
871 College St., Toronto 

Houck, John Howard, B.A. (Queen’s), M.A. (ibid.). 49 King St. E., 
Kingston, Ont. 

Hough, Arthur John Bates, L.Th. (St. John’s College) 1939. Staff Capt. 
Personnel Selection, Director of Organization, Army Headquarters, Ottawa 

Howard, James Willis, B.S.A. (Toronto) 1923, Ph.D. (Cornell) 1936. 
c/o St. Agnes Manor, 137 Bridge St. E., Belleville, Ont. 

Howson, James Donald L., B.A. (Toronto) 1937, L.Th. (McGill) 1940. 
548 Aylmer St., Peterborough, Ont. 

Hughes, Marcia Yvonne, B.A. (Western Ontario) 1947. 310 Huron St., 
London, Ont. 

Hughes, Mona Athol, B.A. (Toronto) 1942. 50 Nina Ave., Toronto 

Humphrey, George, B.A. (Oxon) 1912, M.A. (tbid.) 1920, Ph.D. (Harvard) 
1920, F.R.S.C. c/o Bank of Montreal, 9 Waterloo Place, London, S.W.1, 
England 

Ireland, — Reginald, B.A. (Toronto) 1940. Class Asst., Dept. of 
Psych olog University of Toronto, Toronto 

Irving, pw 4 Allan, B.A. (Toronto) 1926, B.A. (Cantab) 1930, M.A. (ibid.) 
1934. Professor of Philosophy, Victoria College, University of Toronto, 
Toronto 

Jackson, Harry James, B.A. (McMaster) 1932, M.A. (ibid.) 1934, B.Paed. 
(Toronto) 1936. Occupational Counsellor, Dept. of Veterans’ Affairs, Ottawa 

Jeffrey, A. Edgar, B.A. 69 Orchard St., London, Ont. 

Johnson, Allison Heartz, B.A. (Mt. Allison) 1931, M.A. (Toronto) 1932, 
Ph.D. (idid.) 1937. Asst. Professor, Dept. of Philosophy and Psychology, 
University of Western Ontario, London, Ont. 

Johnson, Carson Elston, B.A. P.O. Box 52 me Aylmer (West), Ont. 

Joly, Jean-Marie, B.A. (Rimouski) 1946. + College St., Ottawa 

Joly, Richard, M.A., L.Ph., B.Theol. (Ottawa). Director, Guidance Centre, 
Rimouski, Que. 

Jones, Elvet Glyn, B.A. (British Columbia) 1946. Graduate Asst. in 
Psychology, University of British Columbia, Vancouver 

Jones, Margaret L., B.A. (Toronto) 1938. Asst. Librarian, Graduate 
School of Psychology, University of Toronto, Toronto 

Keeley, C. D. (Mrs.), B.A. (Western Ontario) 1940, M.A. (ibid.) 1942. 
753 Richmond St., London, Ont. 

Kellogg, Chester :.. A.B. (Bowdoin) 1911, A.M. (Harvard) 1912, Ph.D. 
(tbid.) 1914. P rofessor, Dept. of Psychology, McGill Universi ity, Montreal 

Kelly, William Henry (S/Inspector), Division Personnel Officer, Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, Ottawa 

Kenny, Douglas Timothy, B.A. (British Columbia) 1945. Graduate Asst. 
in Psychology, University of British Columbia, Vancouver 

Keschener, Dorothee Ann, B.A. (Toronto) 1946. 394 Avenue Rd., Toronto 

Kesten, Sydney Norman (Captain), B.A. (Toronto). 21 Edgewood Cres., 
Toronto 

Ketchum, John Davidson, B.A. (Toronto) 1922, M.A. (ibid.) 1926. Assoc. 
Professor, Dept. of P sychology, University of Toronto, Toronto 

Kibblewhite, Edward James, B.A. aor eo 1929, M.A. (ibid.) 1931, 
M.Ed. (tbid.) 1936. 10910 79th Ave., Edmonton 

King, Herbert Baxter, B.A. (Queen’s) 1913, M.A. (British Columbia) 1923, 
B.Paed. (Toronto) 1927, Ph.D. (Washington) 1936. 2646 No. 22 Rd., 
Haney, B.C. 

King, Margery Rean (Mrs.), B.A. (Western Ontario) 1934, M.A. (Toronto) 
1936. Executive Secretary, University of Toronto Advisory Bureau for 
Ex-Service Students, University of Toronto, Toronto 
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Knight, Charles Norman, B.A. (Toronto) 1939, Dip. Soc. Sci. (ibid.) 1939. 
Apt. 3, 397 Palmerston Blvd., Toronto 

Labrosse, Eva, B.A. (Ottawa) 1942, M.A. (Ottawa) 1946. Asst. Professor, 
Institute of Psychology, Secretary, Vocationai Guidance Centre, University 
of Ottawa, Ottawa 

Lachlan-White, Kerr, B.A. (McGill). Apt. 20, 4800 Céte des Neiges Rd., 
Montreal 26 

Laidlaw, Robert G. N., B.A. (Toronto) 1939. 35 Jackes Ave., Toronto 

L’Archevéque, Paul, M.A. (Montreal), D.Ped. (tbtd.). 5131B St. Denis St., 
Montreal 

Laurier, Blaise, M.A. (Catholic University of Washington). Professor of 
Psychology, University of Montreal, Montreal 

Laycock, Samuel R., B.A. (Toronto) 1911, M.A. (Alberta) 1916, M.Ed. 
(ibid.), Ph.D. (London) 1927. Professor of Educational Psychology, College 
of Education, University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon 

Lazenby, M. Ruth, B.A. (Western Ontario) 1946. Instructor, Philosophy 
and Psychology, Waterloo College, Waterloo, Ont. 

LeBas, Margaret, B.A. (Acadia) 1936, M.A. (Toronto) 1938. Psychologist, 
Westminster Hospital, London, Ont. 

LeMay, Edmour (Rev.), 0.F.M., L.Ph. (Montreal). Professor, Institute of 
Psychology, University of Montreal, Montreal 

Léveillé, Arthur (Mme.), B.A., B.Psych. (Montreal). 28 Kelvin Ave., 
Outremont, Que. 

Levinson, Toby F. (Mrs.), B.A. (Toronto) 1946, Psychologist, Toronto 
Psychiatric Hospital, Toronto 

Lewis, Alice Ruth, B.A. (Toronto) 1928, M.A. (¢bid.) 1930. Speech Thera- 
pist, Apt. 45, 8 St. Thomas St., Toronto 

Liddy, Roy B., B.A. (Toronto) 1911, M.A. (ibid.) 1912, B.D. (Victoria) 1914, 
Ph.D. (Toronto), 1915, LL.D. (Mt. Allison) 1931. Professor, Dept. of 
Philosophy and Psychology, University of Western Ontario, London, Ont. 

Line, William, B.Sc. (Mt. Allison) 1921, M.A. (Alberta) 1922, B.Ed. (2bid.) 
1925, Ph.D. (London) 1929, O.B.E. Professor, Dept. of Psychology, 
University of Toronto, Toronto 

Lister, Lois (Mrs. M. W.), B.A. (Cambridge). Occupational Psychologist, 
63 Alder Crescent, Deep River, Ont. 
Long, Eleanor R. (Mrs. J. A.), B.A. (Mt. St. Vincent) 1928, M.A. (Col- 
umbia), Ph.D. (Toronto) 1938. Psychologist, Infants’ Home, Toronto 
Long, John A., B.A. (McMaster) 1915, Ph.D. (Columbia) 1932. Professor 
of Educational Research, Director, Dept. of Educational Research, Ontario 
College of Education, University of Toronto, Toronto 

Louch, Marie A., B.A. (Western Ontario) 1945. Psychologist, Sunnybrook 
Hospital, Toronto 

Lourie, Marianne Rose (Mrs.), Doctor Iuris (Vienna) 1935. Instructor, 
Dept. of German, University of British Columbia, Vancouver 

Lowry, Anne Corinne, B.A. (Toronto) 1946. Psychologist, Division of 
Mental Hygiene, Dept. of Public Health, City Hall, Toronto 

Lucas, Edward John (Inspector), Division Personnel Officer, Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, Regina 

Luke, (Brother) (F.S.C.), B.A. (Ottawa) 1930, M.A. (ibid.) 1935, Ph.D. 
(ibid.) 1936, D.Paed. (Montreal) 1942. Professor of Education, Dept. of 
Education, University of Montreal; Director, Institut Pédagogique 
Saint-Georges, Mont-de-la-Salle, Montreal 

Lyons, Audrey J., B.A. (Toronto) 1944. 266 Douglas Drive, Toronto 

MacDonald, D. Stewart, B.A. (Toronto) 1938, M.A. (ibid.) 1939. Big 
Brother Movement, 504 Jarvis St., Toronto 

MacDonald, John, M.A., D.Litt. (Edinburgh). Professor of Philesophy, 
University of Alberta, Edmonton 

MacDougall, John Innes, B.A. (British Columbia) 1934, M.A. (ibid.) 1937. 
2193 West 40th Ave., Vancouver 

MacEachran, John Malcolm, M.A. 1902, Ph.D. (Queen’s) 1906, Ph.D. 
(Leipzig) 1909, LL.D. (Alberta) 1933. Professor, Dept. of Philosophy, 
University of Alberta, Edmonton 

MacLean, James Duncan (Major), B.A., M.A. (Mt. Allison). District 
Army Examiner, 127 King St. E., Saint John, N.B. 
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MacLeod, Robert Brodie, B.A. (Swarthmore), M.A. (ibid.), Ph.D. (ibid.), 
Chairman, Dept. of Psychology, McGill University, Montreal 

Mailloux, Noel (Father), (O.P.) B.A. (Montreal), Ph.D. (Rome), S.Th.L. 
(ibid.). Professor and Head, Dept. of Psychology, University of Montreal, 
Montreal 

Malmo, Robert Beverley, B.A. (Missouri) 1935, M.A. (ibid.) 1937, Ph.D. 
(Yale) 1940. Head of Psychology Dept., Allan Memorial Institute, 
1025 Pine Ave. W., Montreal 

Mann, W. G., P.O. Box 6002, Montreal 

Marcuse, Fred, B.A. (Queen’s) 1938, M.A. (ibid.) 1940, Ph.D. (Cornell) 
1942. Instructor, Dept. of Psychology, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 

Marshall, Arthur, B.A. (Mt. Allison) 1946. Psychological Interne, Ontario 
Hospital, Orillia, Ont. 

Marshman, Cameron Stanley, B.A. (Western Ontario) 1940, M.A. 
(Toronto) 1942. Apt. 312, 88 Carlton St., Toronto 

Martin, Jean, B.A. (Montreal) 1927, M.A. (Laval) 1930, Lic. Paed. (Mont- 
real) 1938, Ph.D. (ibid.) 1938. 2439 Centre St., Montreal 

Mason, Helen Isobel, B.A. (Toronto) 1947. 350 Northcliffe Blvd., Toronto 

McBride, Irene Hepburn, B.A. (Toronto) 1928, M.A. (tbid.) 1930. 
430 Durie St., Toronto 9 

McCracken, Edward J., B.A. (St. F. Xavier), M.A. (McGill). 4875 Western 
Ave., Westmount Que. 

McCreary, John Kenneth, B.A. (Wheaton College) 1935, M.A. (Toronto) 
1942, Ph.D. (ibid.) 1944. Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville 8, New York 

McCullough, H. Elizabeth, B.A. (Alberta) 1945. Box 280, Red Deer, Alta. 

McFadgen, Lorna Blanche, B.A. (Queen’s), Dip. Soc. Sc. (Toronto). 
Psychologist, Neuropsychiatric Services, Christie Street Hospital, Torcnto 
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